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EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are LeEonarp Bacon, 
Joseru P. Tuompson, and R. 8S. Srgrrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; beihg relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
initial, S. 

Dr. Bacon is at present traveling in Europe and 
the East, efid his correspondence will enrich the 
paper during the year with his observations upon 
European and Oriental scenery, society and insti- 
tutions. 

Rev. Grorce B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, (*) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josxua Leavitt. 

The elaborate and polished pen of our esteemed 
contributor Cuurcn, will also continue the discus- 
sion of historical, theological, scientific, and prac- 
tical questions according to the earnest which our 
readers have for several weeks enjoyed; and the 
corps of domestic and foreign correspondents will 
supply all matters of intelligence and interest from 
their several ficids. 


Domestic Correspondence. 


ey 


PROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT GALENA. 


Gaena, Dec. 26, 1850. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 

GenTLeMEN :—The remarks in the November 
number of the Home Missionary, under the head 
“Men wanted, ‘of the right stamp,” have given 
a great deal of satisfaction to the friends of the 
A. HL. M. Society, in the North-west. Even those 
in the Slave States, who are depending on our 
Missionary Societies for the preaching of the 
Gospel among them, must certainly admit that 
they are manly and just. In this part of the 
Jand, where the contrast between freedom and 
slavery exhibits itself upon a close parallel— 
where only a river, or an invisible boundary 
line separates them —where, consequently, healthy 
and conservative anti-slavery influences act upon 
the slaveholding body with a steadiness and 
power which cannot be exerted in the North- 
eastern States—it is of great moment that the 
young men sent from the East into States where 
slavery exists should be unshackled, and mani- 
festly sustained by the Christian sentiment of the 
great missionary bodies, as they apply the Gospel 
ina manly and judicious way, to the enormous 
moral evil with which they are threwn in contact. 
It ought to be known throughout the Slave States 
which look to the A. H. M. Society for ministers 
that they can get none who have not a free 
judgment, and a free conscience of their own, as 
to the time and manner of their speaking on the 
subject of slavery, and who have not settled it as 
one of their first and gravest duties that they are 
to speak on that subject. It would be one of the 


feeling between the old societies and new; and 
being made from private letters written without a 
thought of publication, and in entire freedom, 
they are the more significant. Why should there 
not be peace between the missions of the free 
East, and the “ free missions” of the West 
There has been an intense excitement in this 
city for two weeks past, on the subject of Rail- 
roads. There had been indications that the 
“Galena and Chicago Union R. R.” might be 
diverted from its direct route to this city, to the 
small village of Savannah, thirty miles south, 
upon the Mississippi. The original charter, 
enacted in 1836, awthorized the building of a 
railroad “from the town of Galena to such point 
at the town of Chicago as shall be determined 
after a survey,” and by “ the most eligible, proper: 
direct, and convenient” route. The growth of 
Chicago had not then commenced, and nothing 
being done under the charter for ten years, when 
operations were commenced in 1847, the road 
was turned, as sailors say, “end for end,” and the 
survey made “from” Chicago “to” Galena. Our 
citizens subscribed between $60,000 and $70,000 
and consented that it should be applied to the 
construction of the Chicago end. Some uneasi- 
ness being still felt as to the location of the road. 
the directors passed resolutions affirming their 
intention to bring it directly to Galena, and 
authorizing any moneys raised in this county to 
be expended here. By tax and subscription 
about $100,000 was raised here last year, and a 
committee sent to Chicago in company with the 
Galena directors, to secure the breaking of ground 
immediately at this end. The majority of the 
directors then refused to concur, though they did 
not repeal their resolution, under which the tax 
and subscription had been raised. There has not 
been much confidence in their good faith since, on 
the part of our business men; and it has been 
somewhat lessened by their subsequent refusal to 
entertain a very advantageous proposal made by 
Messrs. Farnum and Sheffield, of New Haven, to 
build the remainder of the road from Elgin to 
Galena direct in two years’ time. The terms of 
Messrs. S. and F.’s proposal I gave you at the time 
(Indep. Aug. 29, 1850], and they were more favor- 
able than those on which a loan of $250,000, (re- 
ported here $400,000,) was negotiated by the di- 
rectors at New York. A few weeks since it was 
found that the engineers were surveying the route 
to Savannah, and something had been said of com- 
ing toGalena via Savannah. About that time the 
son of one of the Chicago directors purchased 
considerable town propertfat S. It was found 
too, that the following amendment to the charter 
had been passed in 1837 :— Should it appear 
impracticable for the said Company to construct 
the said road the whole distance contemplated, or 
that it would be more advantageous to the Com- 
pany or the public interest that the said road 
should be connected with the State Central 
Railroad, then the said Company are authorized 
to terminate the said road at such point as shall 
be deemed most practicable, and may intersect 
and connect the said road with the said Central 
Railroad in its course to Galena: Provided 
nothing contained in the provisions of this act 
shall authorize the said Company to have, pur- 
chase, receive or hold, any land upon any line of 
any railroad authorized to be constructed by the 
State, nor to construct any railroad upon or near 
the same line,” &c. 
When this amendment was passed, the “ Central 
Railroad * Company was authorized to build from 
Cairo to the terminus of the Michigan and Illinois 
Canal at Peru, and thence to Galena, no branch 
being authorized to Chicago. The intention of 
the amendment then was to allow the Galena and 
Chicago road to be built to Peru, and terminate 
at that point, from which the Central Railroad was 
to continue via Savannah to Galena. That, 
however, was not done, and when the Galena 
road was actually commenced ten years after at 
Chicago, it was run in another direction, N. of W, 





greatest of practical inconsistencies, if the young 
men who settle on one side of the Mississippi, or 
the Ohio, are to defend in morals what those sus- 
tained by the A. H. M.S. on the other side are 
to oppose. It would be an equally great incon. 
sistency if the former are to give up a freedom of 
speech which the latter are to retain and exercise. 
It makes considerable difierence as to the mannei 
of a man’s speaking on slavery, whether he is one 
side or another of a western boundary line—but 
no conceivable difference as to the simple duty 
of speaking. And it is well to have the Home 
Missionary speak plainly as it has upon this sub- 
ject. If any body in Slave States has expected 
heretofore to obtain pro-slavery missionaries, or 
“dumb dogs,” it is well to have it understood, 
once for all, that such men are not the men pro- 
duced in the North-eastern seminaries, and com. 
missioned at New York. And if any have been 
in danger from the influences around them in 
Slave States, of doing dishonor to the free puritan 
principles in which they were nurtured, by timidly 
omitting to apply the Gospel to slavery at all, it 
is high time it was understood that they are 
not proving themselves the men they were 
expected to be. Therefore the friends of the 
A.H. M. Society who are in the neighborhood of 
Slavery in the North-west, regard the “remarks” 
in the November Home Missionary, as indicative 
of progress in the right direction. 
Allow me to say a word or two here in respect 
to the relations of Missionary Societies to each 
other. The number seems to be increasing, and 
it is pleasant to see that kind relations are likely 
to be sustained among them. I have before me 
letters from two of the Vice-Presidents of the 
society lately organized at Cincinnati, auxiliary 
to the Americar * issionary Association. I wil) 
give an extract or two, without giving any clue 
to the names of the writers, except to say that 
they are names of weight in respect to the anti- 
slavery cause, and religious interests generally 
One af these writers, alter speaking of a letter in 
which the present writer expressed his regret 
that he had separated from the American Board, 
Says:—“ Tt pleases me almost as well that you 
write ‘regret’ in this sentence, as though you had 
written ‘ og ” He then refers to the special 
reasons Which influen is isi 
Siarrerininmmee! be orn din an 
Some of the, best Christians in the nation support 
the American Board. Free missions should be 
commenced and supported. Ip my opinion the 
spirit which Christ has given to this age, requires 
this development out of, and as | think, in 
advance of the old and venerable organizations; 
but if the old Boards were destroyed, it would 
spoil our development, and turn it into revolution. 
I go for development, not revolution.” 


towards Galena. It is now proposed in some 
quarters to take advantage of this amendment 
for another purpose, viz., to divert the road from 
some point in its direct course this side of Rock 
River, to the Central Railroad at Savannah, 
whence, of course, by the proviso of the amend- 
ment of 1837, it cannot be built “ upon or near” 
the line of the Central Railroad to this city. It 
is proposed, also, to obtain legislative permission 
this winter for the G. and C. U. R. R. Company 
to build that portion of the Central Railroad* 
from Savannah to this city (which by the Central 
Railroad charter cannot be built till the main 
trunk from Cairo to Peru is completed), and use 
it till the Central Railroad Company is ready to 
purchase it,—the right of way for the Chicago 
cars being reserved thereafter. To all this the 
people of Galena and the surrounding mining 
country have two very strong objections—1. It 
would remove the transhipping business from 
Galena to Savannah: 2. The road would pass 
below the lead region entirely. 
Many of our citizens having lost confidence in 
the Chicago Company, are urging a connection 
with the “Milwaukie and Mississippi R. R.,” 
which will run across Wisconsin thirty or forty 
miles north of this place, and a branch from 
which would pass through the heart of the lead 
region. That road is pushing westward rapidly, 
and such a branch will at some time be built. 
Meantime a subscription of $200,000 has been 
made here, and a committee of leading business 
men sent with it to the meeting of the directors 
at C. The objection to coming directly to Galena 
is that steep grading will be required some twenty 
miles east, for afew miles’ distance. Our citizens 
propos to build more than 20 miles of the road 
themselves under some considerable disadvan- 
tages, and then, when a junction is made, turn it 
into the common property of the Company, or re- 
tain the proprietorship with the condition that 
(reight and passengers to and from Chicago shall 
pass at the same rates as upon the rest of the road, 
notwithstanding the greater expense of building 
and running upon it. The community are anx- 
iously awaiting the result of the negotiations. 
The late census gives the population of this 
city as about fifty less than 6000—Dubuque 4,071 
G. F. M. 
*There are several parties preparing to struggle for 


the building of this ** Central Kailroad,” of which per- 
haps more anon. 








FROM OUR VERMONT CORRESPONDENT. 


Worpssoro’, January, 1851. 





EDUCATION IN VERMONT. 
* The School law of our State, which has now 
been in operation five years, has already accom- 





The other decl#es that he has made up his| plished much in elevating the character of our 


mind to ai and befriend the new Western organi- 


zation, though he “ disliked the apparent precipi 
tation of its origin.” 


men are preparing to enter the slave States now 


under the other society. But I do not think this 
mission question ought or need to disturb our 
churches, Let each give as he sees his duty.” 
I ought to add in justice to this brother, that he 
speaks of Rev. John G. Fees having left the ser- 
vice of the A. H. M. Society against his advice, 
And I will say also that I quote these paragraphs 
with an unaltered attachment to both our great 
missionary societies, and with the expectation of 
yet'seeing them upon ground which will satisfy 
every anti-slavery man in gut churches. God is 
Wonderfully clearing the way before them in 
these days of Fugitive Slave Bills. I have made 
these quotations simply for the promotion of good 


Common Schools. The old school-houses are 


-| fast disappearing and new, commodious ones 
“T see no other way,” he 


says, “to bring the salvation of our Southern 
States broadly before our churches. .. . Fifty 
or sixty slaveholding churches sustained by the 
Home Missionary Society can neither rescue nor 
save the South. Enthusiastic and strong young 


taking their places. Teachers are better paid, 
better qualified, and manifest more enthusiasm in 
their profession. Increased attention is paid to 
the morals and manners of the pupils. The Bible 
is read in almost every school. Opposition to 
the School law is dying away, although there is 
now opposition, apathy, ignorance and prejudice 
enough to contend against. 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A system of grade schools, comprising primary, 
intermediate, and high schools, has been in suc- 
cessful operation in the villages of Brattleboro’, 
Windsor and Woodstock for several years. Dur. 
ing the last year the system has commenced 
under very favorable auspices in Burlington, the 
largest town in the State. An effort is now 
making to adopt this system in Montpelier, and 
other villages in the State. In education, as in 
religion, when people get their eyes open, they 
wonder that they should have lived in the dark so 
long. 





STATE INSTITUTES. 

The last year, for the first time, a series of 
State Institutes have been held indifferent towns, 
four in the spring and eight in the fall. The 
number of teachers in attendance has varied 
from 80 to 100, and they have manifested a high 
degree of zeal and enthusiasm in the lectures 
and exercises of the Institutes, so that they may 
be expected to accomplish something this winter, 
not only in their school room but out of the 
school room, in awakening an interest in the sub- 
ject of education among the people where they 
teach, as all teachers should. These Institutes 
have also served, by public lectures, discussions, 
and intercourse between friends of the cause, to 
enlist the sympathy and codperation of a large 
class of people in the vicinity. One great reason 
why so many take an interest in Common 
Schools, is that they do not see the bearings of 
the subject, and if they can only be made to hear 
and see, they will act if from only selfish motives. 
The character, intelligence, energy and efficien- 
cy, as well as zeal of the young teachers in the 
Green Mountain State, was quite noticeable and 
encouraging. Those present who had been con- 
versant with similar Institutes in Massachusetts, 
thought our teachers would not suffer at all in 
comparison with those in the Institutes in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

ACADEMIES IN VERMONT. 

The academies in our State are quite numer- 
ous, averaging three or four to a county, and 
numbering from 75 to 200 scholars each, during 
the spring and fall terms. The improvement in 
Common Schools benefits the academies, by fur- 
nishing a better trained set of pupils, and by start- 
ing up more bright minds to entér upon a course 
of study. Thereare probably more than twice as 
many seeking a thorough academical education 
now as there was ten years ago, especially of 
young ladies, who, if their parents cannot educate 
them, will earn money to educate themselves, or 
get trusted and pay when they get through, by 
eaching. A prominent teacher in our State, 
who has trusted several young ladies from one to 
five hundred dollars each, says they always pay. 
Our academies, however, are poorly qualified 
to do the work committed to them. Most of 
them have no funds at all, relying for support en- 
tirely upon tuition, which is very low (from $3 
to $4 a quarter), and must of course lack that 
permanency, efficiency, and high moral tone, 
which it iy desirable such schools should pos- 
sess. It is marvelous, however, that our acade- 
mies do as well as they do, and turn out so many 
good scholars, and it can be accounted for only 
from the fact that the scholars are so anxious to 
learn. Where young men and women have but 
a limited time to attend school, and must pay 
their own expenses, in whole or in part, they take 
hold of study with a zeal and resolution which 
is not found among the sons and daughters of the 
rich. Idleness, laziness, inefficiency, are unpop- 
ular, and those who have little taste for study 
accomplish far more than they would under other 
influences. 

A CHANCE FOR RICH MEN TO DO GOOD. 

But we need a higher class of academies, and 
hope rich men will be found to do for us in Ver- 
mont what Williston has done for the school at 
East Hampton, and the Lawrences for the school 
in Groton ; only we should be quite satisfied with 
half or a fourth of such liberal donations, and 
think ten thousand dollars would do about as 
much in Vermont as forty in Massachusetts. 
When it is considered what a numerous and en- 
terprising class of youth in our State are edu- 
cating themselves to go all over the world as 
teachers, I do not see how money can be more 
usefully applied than in aiding such youth to ob- 
tain an education. Whowill helpus? If those 
who have money to dispose of, could see a tenth 
part of the good their money could accomplish in 
aiding such youth to obtain an education, I am 
sure we should receive more aid in Vermont than 
we do. All praise Jenny Lind, but few who 
praise are willing to imitate her benevolence, 
even according to their ability ; so that in prais- 
ing her they condemn themselves, unless they 
manifest her spirit in diffusing the blessings of 
education. 

FIVE BROTHERS IN COLLEGE. 
We have no millionaries in Vermont, but we 
have, what perhaps is quite as difficult to be 
found and quite as much an honor to our State, 
aman who has now five sons in college, four of 
them in Burlington, and one in Middlebury. 
The above father is by no means rich, except in 
the wealth he has in his sons, but is an intelli- 
gent farmer in moderate circumstances, in the 
town of P——, who with his wife have brought 
up their children in habits of industry, economy 
and virtue—having taught them at home not 
only to work, but to read, think, improve and 
make the most of opportunities. The boys re- 
ceive some aid from their parents, but rely chiefly 
on their own exertions to educate themselves, 
and it is not to be expected such young men will 
be idle when they get through college. 
J. T. 


For the Independent. 


LABORS OF AN AGED MINISTER. 


Orance County, N. Y., Jan., 1851. 

The First Congregational church of Mount 
Hope, in Orange county, N. Y., have erected 
during the past season a convenient house of 
worship at Howel’s Depot, 50 by 36 feet, with a 
basement Sabbath-school room, 36 by 30 feet, 
which has been completed in a plain modern 
style, and was dedicated to the worship of 
Almighty God on Christmas, the 25th ult., at 11 
o'clock a.m. The services were conducted by 
Rev. Lewis Lockwood, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in Middletown, and Rev. Lebbeus 
Armstrong, the oldest member of the “Congre- 
gational Association of New York and Brook- 
lyn."* The 122d Psalm, “How did my heart 
rejoice to hear,” was sung by a well-trained 
choir, in a truly sweet, devotional, and solemn 
manner. Prayer by Rev. Mr. Lockwood. After 
a second hymn, Mr. Armstrong preached from 
the three last verses of the 48th Psalm: “ Walk 
about Zion, ana go round about her; tell the 
towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, 
consider her palaces, that ye may tell it to the 
generation following. For this God is our God 
forever and ever; he will be our guide even unto 
death.” 

The substance of his discourse was as follows : 
Zion was God’s ancient Jewish church, fortified 
and adorned by Divine covenant, oath, laws, and 
ordinances of mutual love, which were prefigured 
by literal towers, bulwarks and palaces, all of 
which were typical of the Gospe. CHURCH 
and its ordinances, for the purification and secu- 
rity of the heirs of salvation ; and that all spirit- 
ual members of God's church, in every age, have 
a work assigned them for the promulgation of 
Drvixe TrutH from generation to generation, till 
all the purposes of Divine grace on earth shall 
be accomplished, and the whole Church militant 
shall be raised to a triumphant state in the Divine 
mansion-house of eternal glory. 

The choir next sung the 132 Psalm, 

« Arise, O King of grace, arise, 
And enter to thy rest,’’ &c. 

The consecrating prayer of King Solomon at 
the dedication of the temple in Jerusalem was 
next read from the Holy Bible by Mr. Armstrong, 
followed by a dedicatory prayer for the solemn 
consecration of the new house of worship to ti 
Service of the Triune Jehovah, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The religious exercises of the day 
were closed with a most animating anthem by the 
choir, and the benediction ; after which, arrange- 


* Mr. Armstrong is in the 76th year of his age. 




















ments were made and notice given for the con- 
tinuation of Mr. Armstrong's labors, which re- 
sulted in a protracted series of lectures, as follows : 
On Wednesday evening, text, 2 Chron. 34: 2: 
“ And he did that which was right in the sight o1 
the Lord.” Subject: Acts of King Josiah, which 
were right in the sight of the Lord, and worthy 
of universal imitation; namely—his early piety, 
indefatigable labors to suppress wickedness, zea] 
for the promotion of the spiritual worship of the 
true God, and perseverance in well-doing to the 
end of life. = 

Thursday evening, text, Song of Solomon 4: 
16: “Awake, O north wind, and come thou 
south, blow upon my garden, that the spices 
thereof may flow out. Let my beloved come 
into his garden and eat his pleasant fruits.” Doc- 
trine: The Church of Jesus Christ is God's gar- 
den spot, divinely selected, cultivated, planted, 
enclosed by covenant mercy ; and by sovereign 
power, under the similitude of north and south 
winds, the garden is rendered productive of the 
choicest fruits of the Spirit of grace, resulting in 
the consummation of mutual love and communion 
of the Lord Jesus and his church. 
Friday evening, text, Joshua 4: 24: ‘“ What 
mean these stones *” A question of children, re- 
quiring a parental answer. A pile of twelve stones 
at Gilgal, taken from the bed of Jordan, wae 4 
divinely instituted memorial of the miraculous 
passage of the tribes of Israel across Jordan int 
the promised land of Canaan. Among numerous 
biblical monumental signs of God’s wonderfui 
works, the following also were noticed in the 
lecture: The holy Sabbath, a sign of God's holy 
rest on the seventh day after his six days’ work 
of creation, and also of the resurrection of Chris: 
on the morning of the first day of the week, 
which ever after continues to be celebrated as the 
Lorp’s pay, the Christian Sabbath, as divinely 
required to be kept holy by all Christians as the 
seventh-day Sabbath was commanded to be kep1 
holy by the Jews. Also circumcision and the 
assover were bloody signs and seals of God's 
covenant of grace under the ancient JewisH DIs- 
PENSATION, typilying the necessity of the blood 
of atonement by the Lamb of God for the salva- 
tion of lost men. Algo baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, Divine ordinances under the CHRISTIAN 
DISPENSATION, as signs and seals of the Divine 
covenant of grace commanded to be observed by 
all Christians as monumental remembrancers of 
the sufferings of the Redeemer, Jehovah incar- 
nate, for the purification, justification, and salva- 
tion of lost souls of Adam's race. And also, 
that all fulfilled predictions, such as the incarnate 
sufferings of Messiah, and the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Romans, are certain signs that 
all unfulfilled predictions will assuredly come to 
pass, even to the eternal happiness of the right- 
eous and endless punishment of the wicked ina fu- 
ture state of existence, after the day of final 
judgment. 
Sabbath morning sermon, text, 1 Corinth. 7: 16: 
“ What knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt 
save thy husband?” Subject: Origin, nature, 
extent, and importance of pious Femate INriv- 
ENCE, illustrated by various instances of ancient 
and modern facts of authentic record, and ap- 
plied to enforce the duty of pious female influ- 
ence. 
Sabbath evening, lecture in the old Congrega- 
tional house of worship, three miles from the 
new one recently dedicated and occupied as 
above. Text, Psalm 123: 3: “The Losd haih 
done great things for us whereof we are glad.” 
Reminiscence of the pious Jews released from 
Babylonian captivity. Doctrine: “Great things” 
which God has done, comprised in his works of 
creation, providence and grace, impose a Divine 
tribute on all the human race of gratitude, love, 
submission, and perpetual praise. 
Monday evening in the old house. Text, Acts 
2:37: “ When they heard this they were pricked 
in the heart, und said unto Peter and to the rest ot 
the apostles, Men and brethren, what shall we 
do? Subject: The circumstances, doctrine, and 
effect of St. Peter's pentecostal sermon, when 
three thousand were added to the Lord. 
Tuesday evening in the old house. Text, Rev. 
22: 17: “The spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him 
that is athirst come. And whosoever will, let 
him take of the water of life freely.” The last 
call of Divine mercy in the Holy Bible. Subject: 
Sinners are all called to come to Christ for salva- 
tion, and can come if they will, because they are 
free moral agents. But they will not come. So 
Christ has declared; so sinners all by nature 
voluntarily declare. They reject Christ's calls of 
mercy. Those whom God makes willing to come 
by regenerating grace will be saved. Those 
whom God leaves to the freedom of their own 
carnal will, to walk in their own ways, to doas 
they please, to love and worship earthly things 
as gods, and thus to live and die without submis- 
sion to God’s terms of mercy, will live only to 
work out their own eternal damnation—and whom 
can they blame but themselves during a miser- 
able eternity? Like Pharaoh, sinners harden 
their own hearts when left to their own free will. 
New Year's Day, Jan. 1, at 1 o'clock P.M., at- 
tended a church meeting in the old house of wor- 
ship, agreeably to the uniform usage of the Con- 
gregational church of Mount Hope for many 
years past, of devoting the first Wednesday after- 
noon of each month in the year to Church Con- 
ference of mutual worship and relation of Chris- 
tian experience. The Moderator was their Patri- 
arch, the venerable Erastus Mapes, about 84 
years of age, and ripe in Bible doctrine and 
Christian experience. A goodly number attend- 
ed, of whom it may be recorded after apostolic 
example, ‘‘ They were all with one accord in one 
place.” It was good to be there, for God was 
with them. Since the decease of their much- 
loved pastor, Rev. John Batey, Jess than a year 
ago, they have built and consecrated their new 
house of worship. May God send them another 
spiritual pastor! Sich is their prayer. 


For the Independent. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
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PROTESTANT VIEW. 

In studying the providential bearing of history, 
we inquire finally for the influence of recent 
events upon the Protestant system. How does 
the progress of the human race, in the great ele- 
ments which characterize our era, stand related 
to the diffusion of our religious views ! 

Such an estimate of national progress might 
seem at first sight by no meanseasy. Our civili- 
zation has now become so complex that a very 
comprehensive view is 1equisite to embrace all 
its essential elements. But whatever difficulty 
might be experienced in determining such a ques- 
tion under circumstances of a less decisive kind, 
so marked has been the advance of the Protest- 
ant communities, in all that constitutes national 
power and elevation, that no candid mind can 
for a moment be blind to their rapid and noble 
development since their Separation from the 
Church of Rome. Look where we will, we see 
among them a most fruitful unfolding of the 
sources of prosperity and strength which has 
placed them undeniably at the head of modern 
civilization. It is interesting to trace this move- 
ment. 

When the Reformation commenced, and for a 
century after, the Spanish monarchy was at the 
head of Europe. Its vast sway was spreading 
to the remotest limits of the globe ; and new dis- 
coveries were constantly attesting its enterprise 
and extending its dominion. Thence Southern 
America received its population, and in return it 


the hands of “Most Catholic’ Spain. At that 
period Spanish freedom—the reward of many a 
hard-fought battle with the Moor—dignified many 
4 municipality of the Peninsula; Spanish culti- 
vation—the results of their familiar intercourse 
with the Arabian schools of learning in Grenada 
and Cordova—liberalized and elevated the na- 
‘ional mind. The Castilian press sent forth then 
1s many publications as it-does now : and Spain, 
under Ximenes, was perhaps the most munificent 
patron of biblical and classic lore that Europe 
then had. But now this vast empire is dismem- 
bered and dishonored. This ample wealth has 
given place to poverty, and this honorable enter- 
prise to low intrigue; the manly freedom, the 
generous culture, which once distinguished Spain, 
have left her proud amid general ignorance and 
abject superstition. 

One or two centuries later, this high post of 
lignity and dominion was held by France. 
Under her great monarch, military science reached 
a point ui! then unattained. Her polite litera- 
ture gained its choicest development, while her 
elegant manners and her social cultivation made 
her the aimiration of the world. Her political 
ascendaney was equally unquestionable. She 
placed a scion of her royal house on the throne 
of Spain, and held England a vassal and a tool 
of her Catholic Louis. But this too passed 
away, and a degradation as deep and as long as 
this proud preéminence chastised her guilty and 
cruel subservience to Rome. Not all that ele- 
gant society, that splendid court, that brilliani 
iterature, that military renown, could save the 
‘and that was so faithless to her Protestant 
children. The very name of France became ab- 
horred throughout Europe; and the world learned 
how empty and delusive a thing was a high 
~ocial development, over which evangelical Chris- 
lianity did not preside. 

Then the supremacy in European society 
passed to our mother country ; and there it seems 
likely to rest, till Rome can find some nobler 
and more vigorous impulses to impart to the na- 
iions which take their intellectual life from her's. 

Such hrs been the course of Providence in the 
European world; all has tended to the growth 
and strength of the Reformed communities. We 
might extend the comparison almost over the 
whole continent with a similar result. We 
might compare Holland—once a mere appendage 
of the Spanish monarchy, but now the center of 
a commeycial empire, as Spain is never 
likely to see oe eed once so en- 
terprising and triumphant in the four quarters of 
the globe, and now so insignificant. We might 
compare the intellectual development of Prussia 
—the most recent of the great European nations — 
her noble universities, her general education, and 
her profound scholarship, with Italy, so long the 
home of elegant arts and refined taste, now the 
helpless victim of all the tyrannies of Europe ; 
but the comparison were endless. 

In every great element of strength and control, 
Protestant Europe is this day immeasurably in 
advance of her papal rival. In wealth, Spain 
has long been beggared; Austria even now is 
bankrupt. The very dominions of the Pontiff 
are at the mercy of Jewish money-lenders ; and 
France hus passed through financial crises such 
as the werld never saw before, and prays never 
to see againy while British gold is proverbial 
throughe¥t the world, and the bankers of Am- 
sterdam sustain the credit of half the courts of 
Europe. 

Of liberty we scarce need speak. There is 
not a single well-ordered constitutional govern- 
ment in the whole of Southern Europe, except 
perhaps Sardinia ; and that is at this very hour in 
most serious conflict with the Papal government, 
on that very account. 

The industrial, arts—one of the grandest ele- 
ments of power and civilization which our age 
possesses—have reached their maturity princi- 
pally in Protestant lands. Theirs are the steam- 
engine and the power-loom: theirs the steamer 
battling with the elements at sea, and the loco- 
motive annihilating distance on the land; theirs 
are the press with its hopeful and ample issues, 
and the telegraph with rapid transmission of 
knowledge and thought. 

All these great elements, which constitute the 
strength and security of our era, are the heritage 
of Protestant nations. If these are the natural 
results of their religious system, who will say 
that that system is not the fruitful source of 
all dignity to the people that cherish it? If 
these are not the natural results of that system, 
how is it that God has so manifestly interposed to 
bless and reward these Protestant nations with a 
prosperity such as the whole history of the earth 
does not elsewhere record ? 

But not only are national stability and eleva- 
tion the reward of evangelical freedom and faith, 
but Providence has committed equally to our 
hands the grand influences by which religion is 
to be extended through the world. 

For the first illustration of this remark we 
point to Commerce. This has always been an 
element of influence. Civilizations have indeed 
been at various periods developed, which did not 
owe their chief eminence to this, as the Greek 
and the Roman ; but nowhere has a great com- 
mercial system arisen without greatly enhancing 
the power and extending the influence of the 
nation which gave it birth. It is striking to see 
how the commercial supremacy has, like the na- 
tional power of which we just spoke, been 
transferred by the settled tendency of the modern 
movement from Roman Catholic to Protestant 
hands. There was a time when the rich- 
est and most extensive commerce of the world 
centered in Venice. As it increased from its 
humble beginnings, palace after palace rose 
from the bosom of the waters, and the weaJth 
and enterprise which it created gave her a wide do- 
minion. But her empire is gone and her palaces 
are deserted, and Venice stands in the waters 
like Baalbec or Palmyra in the desert, to attest 
the power which comes and which passes away 
with commercial greatness. Then Portugal as- 
sumed preéminence, explored the dreaded regions 
of torrid Africa, doubled its southern cape, and 
pressed discovery and commerce to the remotest 
East Indies. The wealth which rewarded this 
career of fearless achievement again built up em- 
pire ; and Portugal ruled over the fairest and rich- 
est regions of the spice-bearing East. But mis- 
government and religious bigotry did their work. 
Wealth, and liberty, and enterprise, were extin- 
guished by crusades and inquisitions; and Portu- 
gal sank to insignificance and feebleness, and 
yielded her fair possessions to Protestant powers. 

Since then the commerce of the world has 
grown greater and richer with each succeeding 
year. New lands have been explored to enlarge 
its field; new wants have arisen to stimulate its 
enterprise ; new materials have been discovered 
to increase its wealth; new safeguards have 
been invenggd to facilitate its movements, till 
every climate and every soil, every sea and every 
shore are contributing and exchanging for the 
common good. And who now conducts this 
mighty traffic? England, and Holland and 
America, these are commercial nations of the 
past, and the present, and the coming century. 
It is their capital and enterprise that carry on 
these vast exchanges; their science and skill 
that improve these communications ;,and it is 
into their marts that the wealth thus created 
pours-in an ever-increasing stream. There is no 
great commercial nation now among all those 
that adhere to Rome. All the commerce of the 
Christian world is but a pitiful traffic compared 
with the mighty reciprocations in which these 
three nations are continually circumnavigating 








poured the countless wealth of the Incas into’ the globe. 


The diffusive’ power which Divine Providence 
has thus placed in the hands of Protestantism, it 
would not be easy to exaggerate. Commerce has 
in every age brought wealth and dominion in its 
train. A commercial people cannot grow to 
greatness without adequate securities for the 
peaceful enjoyment of the wealth its commerce 
creates; and one of the strongest of these is 
found in the sure path to wealth which it opens 
before its members in the legitimate exercise of 
their industry and their intelligence. Hence the 
interests of such a community are always peace 
and industry ; its virtues, sagacity and integrity. 
Under such moral influences as these, wealth 
always accumulates, the wants of society be- 
come higher and more varied, arts multiply to 
supply them; and with ‘an improving civiliza- 
tion at home, and a wide observation abroad, the 
intelligence and the character of the community 
attain dignity and elevation. 

With this growth of the commercial commu- 
nity in wealth, intelligence and arts, comes a 
wide and mighty influence through the earth. 
Well-established communications invite and fa- 
cilitate the extension of the national domain. 
Adjacent territories are absorbed and assimilated. 
prominent positions are occupied abroad, and 
new emporiums of trade spring up on distant 
shores. Barbarous realms are subjugated by 
this vigorous civilization, and colonial empires 
spring into life. 

Next, neighboring nations are stimulated to 
imitate the successful community, and copy their 
institutions and imbibe their spirit. ‘Thus the 
aims, the arrangements, the character of a lead- 
ing commercial nation expand over wide areas, 
extend to neighboring communities, and multiply 
in distant climes. The world sees a new Spain 
in the remotest Wesi—a new Batavia in the far- 
thest Orient ; a new Amsterdam arises in a new 
Netherlands—a new Ulster in a new Zealand. 
Thus commercial enterprise diffuses and repro- 
duces itself. The Jaws, the institutions, above 
all the religion, which have developed such 
fruits of greatness, strike their roots into a fresh 
soil, grow to a more Vigorous maturity, and mold 
the infancy of the rising empires which are to 
control the world in their turn. 

The indication then, which we here trace, is 
of high significance. This most expansive and 
invigorating influence is now undeniably at the 
disposal of Protestantism, exists to serve its 
aims and promote its extension. The steady 
course of Providence through recent centuries 
has been transferring it to their hands and accu- 
mulating it there. No longer does the Pope 
draw the line which is to be the limit of empire 
in distant and undiscovered lands. The queen of 
the Adriatic is no more : no longer does India pout 
its wealth into Catholic treasuries ; the tropical 
Atlantic is no longer the Spanish Main. Henee- 
forth Old Ocean is a reformed and Protestant 
power. The paths of the sea convey from all 
the earth elements of greatness to Protestant 
lands, and bear back in return the more power- 
ful and more precious, and more powerlul ele- 
ments of Protestant civilization and piety. 


Cnvurcn, 
Foreign Correspondence. 


FROM OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Rome, December, 1850. 
To the Editors of The Independent : 

GENTLEMEN :—In my schoolboy days, and even 
after that I had entered pretty well upon the 
study of Virgil, Rome seemed as far off from 
my native lar] as the moon does to me now. 
In the midst oi all the dreams of that period, | 
do not know that I once dreamed that I should 
ever visit the city of my profoundest admiration, 
the subject of such eulogiums by her ancient 
orators and poets. But to-day I actually look 
over the same circuit which they saw, stand upon 
spots which they trod, approach the places where 
they dwelt, silently muse on the ruins of the very 
temples which they daily entered and passed, 
and feel the power of still earlier desolations to 
which they so touchingly yielded, and am mo- 
mentarily fanned by the breath of that living city 
which succeeds the one of old, and which to me 
then answered sufficiently for all that the “ Eter- 
nal City” itself had ever been. I came here in 
the darkness of night, or rather was delayed til] 
2 o'clock in the morning; and when my com- 
panions in the diligence exclaimed, “ there is St. 
Peter's!” and again sought to gratify me by 
calling attention to still other objects, I steadily 
refused to see anything under such circum- 
stances, and waited for the light of day. Even 
then I was almost afraid to disturb impressions 
so long cherished, to apply the touchstone of re- 
alities, to enter upon the luxury of sober inspec- 
tion and contemplation, rather than keep yet 
longer the delights of anticipation and early as- 
sociation. For three weeks I have now been 
studying Rome, modern and ancient, have taken 
an extensive general survey, and concentrated 
attention repeatedly upon certain things of dis- 
similar interest, but confess that I hardly see 
what I shall write to you about, so many ate the 
topics, so much has naturally occurred to me 
and found a place in my notes, and yet so im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory to myself is the grasp 
which [ have been able to get on what has passed 
before me. 

I early followed Murray’s suggestion, and took 
a careful survey of Rome from the tower of the 
Capitol, where you learn both the topography of 
the ancient city and command the grandest view 
imaginable of the modern one, the Campagna 
which spreads around it on all sides, and of the 
whole region. There were the Sabine hills, the 
Volscian mountains, the windings of the Tiber, 
parts of old Etruria and Latium, the Alban 
Mount, the Lanuvium of Cicero, the Arx Albana 
of Livy, the Lucretilis and the ‘gelidus Algidus’ 
of Hoiace, the classical Soracte, the town and 
lake of Albano, Frascati, the site of Tusculum, 
Palestrina (once the ‘ frigidum Preneste’), Tivoli, 
the ancient Tibur. What more would one have?! 
—and yet much more might be added! It struck 
me—and the more as I had already ascended 
and descended several of these, that the “Seven 
Hits” of Rome were much more distinct than 
some modern travelers have represented, and 
that they are most fully entitled to the name 
Some of them have a good deal of elevation. 
Beside these, theze is Monte Pincio, a favorite 
and fashionable place of resort for walking and 
driving, the Vatican, and others farther away and 
yet more conspicuous. 

Immediately between the Capitoline and the 
Palatine, lies the space of the old. Roman Forum, 
to which I descended, lingering and examining it, 
examining and lingering for the most part of the 
day. The soil has accumulated upon it to the 
depth of 15 or 20 feet, but some of its proud 
signs still rise above this, and excavations have 
disclosed other foundations and ancient wonders. 
Waiving all antiquarian questions and doubts, 
here are now the relics or here were the places 
of the Temple of Saturn, whose three fine Corin- 
thian columns still remain, the Temple of Vespa- 
sian (represented by a beautiful portico of eight 
columns), the Temple of Concord, the well-pre- 
served Arch of Septimius Severus, the Temple of 
Mars, the Temple of Hadrian, the Basilica Ful- 
via, the Curia‘Hostilia, Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, Arch of Fabius, Column of Phocas, the 
Basilica Julia, the Rostra, Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, the Temple of Minerva Chalcidica (whose 
banner now hung out is three columns, as soft 
in original beauty as they are mellow by the 
lapse of time), Temple of Romulus, Temple of 
Vesta. Perhaps the catalogue thus furnished 





may not be the least happy method of bringing 
before the mind some of the glories of ancient 
Rome. Then follow the Via Sacra, Ades Pena- 
tium, the Basilica of Constantine, Temple of 
Peace, Arch of Titus (which tells its story of the 
downfall of Jerusalem), the twofold Temple oi 
Venus and Rome, the Baths of Titus, the Coli- 
seum, Arch of Constantine, the Palace of the 
Cesars, and all the edifices of the Forums oj 
Augustus, Serva, Julius Cesar and of Trajan 
Suppose any considerable number of these build- 
ings to exist together in the same neighborhood. 
with all their accessories and the other adorn 
ments that belong to public squares and places ; 
re-people the city with the men of Rome's bes* 
days, crowding on in their flowing robes, gathered 
together under the wand of the orator (of Cicero 
himself perhaps), or shouting in one of thei 
triumphal processions ; send on the cars and cha- 
riots and armed legions, captive kings and princes 
with the wealth of their lands; and withal, cap- 
tive beasts that come from their wilds to amuse 
the rulers of the world,—and you have ascende: 
to a hight of earthly glory that makes your hea 
dizzy and your heart sick, while yet you are 
ready to weep that so much promise, such high 
advantage, such vast attainment and achieve- 
ment should have passed away. But no, it hat! 
not passed away; it lives in the good accom- 
plished, in the evil of which it gives warning 
in the very ruins here, which, in diflerent strains 
so eloquently address themselves to the thousanc 
pilgrim visitors and to the ends of the earth. 
The Mamertine Prisons are on the slope of the 
Capitoline, near behind the Arch of Septimiu: 
Severus. They even date back to an Etrusear 
origin, long before the time of the coming of Christ 
Their lower cell entombed Jugurtha and the ac 
complices of Catiline. The tradition of the Ca 
tholic Church also has it, that St. Peter was con- 
fined here by order of Nero; and they show th 
pillar to which he was bound, the fountain tha 
miraculously sprung up to enable him to baptiz: 
his jailors, and an impression in the solid rock 
of a man’s face, which, they say, was made by 
Peter when the soldiers thrust him down there ! 
They have consecrated the place and built a 
church on it. There is also the church of St 
Pietro in Montorio, which was founded by Con- 
stantine, close by the spot where St. Peter is sai 
to have been crucified ; and in the cloister of thi 
adjoining convent there is a most graceful Jitth 
temple erected by Bramante, at the expense ot 
Ferdinand of Spain, on what is called the ‘ pre- 
cise spot’ where his martyrdom took place. Thi 
rough-looking monks were engaged in their morn- 
ing services when we cautiously stepped in, but 
one of them was quite willing to follow us out to 
show us the premises and have a fee. The 
church was occupied and fortified by Garibaldi 
during the late republican ascendancy, as the 
headquarters of his cavalry, when it was sadly 
profaned and plundered. The Transfiguration 
of Raphael was formerly placed here, before i: 
took a journey to Paris and back. There is a 
most commanding view of modern Rome fron 
the elevation here. Then there is the church of 
St. Pietro in Vincoli, built to preserve the chain 
with which St. Peter was bound at Jerusalem 
The chain is exhibited publicly upon the occa- 
sion of the annual festival, but our party could 
not see it. Here is Michael Angelo’s grand statue 
of Moses. The artist, in carrying out the idea 
of the sternest majesty in the great lawgiver and 
leader, has ventured to represent short horns 
upon the head of Moses ; but Forsyth says, that 
“the true sublime resists all ridicule ; the offended 
lawgiver frowns on unrepressed, and awes you 
with inherent authority.” Here, too, is the Hope 
of Guido, one of the best of his smaller works. 

In this connection I may as well turn to what 
concerns another apostle still greater than St. 
Peter, even to the admired and beloved Paul. 
The Basilica of San Paoli, wore than a mile be- 
yond the walls, is represented as having once 
been “a perfect museum of Christian antiquities,” 
and was a kind of rival place to St.‘Peter’s itself 
in a traveler's pilgrimages. But within thirty 
years a fire swept itdown. Under the high alta 
was the burial-place of the apostle, whose body 
had been removed from the Vatican in 251, during 
the pontificate of Cornelius. And this becomes 
an irresistible reason with the Papal church here, 
why the Basilica should reascend from its ashes, 
although the malaria renders the vicinity unin- 
habitable. Popes, sovereigns and princes of Ca- 
tholic countries, and private Christians, are lend- 
ing a hand to the work of the new edifice. Even 
the Pacha of Egypt has sent columns and pilas- 
ters of his country’s alabaster, which are more 
splendid than anything of the kind I have scarcely 
ever:een. The transept and the high altar are 
already finished and dedicated ; forty superb shafts 
have been brought for the nave from the quarry | 
passed three months since, near the Lago Mag- 
giore, at a cost each of $1,100, and already stand 
in their places. Pius IX has commissioned ar- 
tists to execute liknesses of all the pontiffs tha 
have preceded him, which are 258 in number, 
and when these shall have been copied in Mosaic, 
they are to be ranged on the entablature. A 
speciinen is there now, and I saw others made 
ready in the Vatican. So the splendor of the 
ancient house, in which worship had been held 
uninterruptedly for 1500 years, shall return 
again, but not the memorials as before. Stil! 
beyond this Basilica is the church of S. Paol: 
alle tre Fontane, so called, | am sorry to add, be- 
cause the tradition will have it that when Pau 
was beheaded on that spot three fountains sprung 
up; for the head of the apostle, so_jt says 
Lounded three times from the earth there. The 
block of marble on which he was beheaded is 
also there, professedly. Near that is still an- 
other church that is claimed to have been built 
on the cemetery—the cemetery of St. Leno—in 
which were buried the 12,000 Christian martyrs 
that had been employed in constructing the Baths 
of Diocletian. 

I attended the services of High Mass on the 
occasion of a sacred festival, in which the Pope 


took part. Jt was held in the Capella Sistina, or 
Sistine Chapel, in the Vatican. The Swiss 


Guard, a tall band, with the ancient halberd and 
dressed in almost a harlequin style of dashy uni- 
form, kept the Sala Regia, the celebrated and 
truly wonderful .staircase of Bernini. Ladies 
were to wear black, and veils instead of bonnets, 
and they could then be admitted only to the rail- 
ing. Gentlemen who chanced to have on frock 
coats were obliged to accept of the side opposite 
the ladies; but dress coats passed beyond the 
railing ; while other cloth, striped and gray, could 
get no place at all, but must wander up and down 
the Sala Regia without. Soldiers, priests and 
other officers were already assembled, habited in 
striking and showy garments, and bearing the in- 
signia and instruments of office. At length the 
Cardinals began to arrive, in their full silk robes 
with a long train sweeping the ground be- 
hind, and a white erminecape. Each one dropped 
a moment at the inner entrance upon his knee 
before the distant crucifix, bowed right and left 
to the Cardinals that had preceded him, who 
rose to receive the brother in the most deliberate 
and stately manner, when the priestly attendant 
took up his lord’s train and followed to the ap- 
propriate place on the ranges of side seats. The 
attendant took a seat at the Cardinal’s feet, ready 
to receive his cap in a box which he held, as the 
service requires its occasional removal, and to 
adjust likewise his robes as he changes position. 
The Pope appeared last of all at the opposite 
end, in his pontifical miter and flowing habili- 
ments, heralded and attended by his pigh inferiors. 
He knelt, and finally passed to his canopied reli- 
gious throne. He took a small part in the ser- 


allowing his head for the time to be uncovered, 
accepting of the kneeling before him graciously 
and seriously, and of the kissing of the cross on 
his robe over his arm, and of the border at his 
feet, if I mistake not; for I found it diflicult to 
see and distinguish, and have now no time to 
refer to authorities that lie here at my elbow on 
the table. The music poured forth from the 
choir, which is known almost as widely as music 
is enjoyed. I confess to a little disappointment 
in the matter of music; voices were of the rare 
and rarest kind, but it was too ‘oud for the place, 
and needed, after all, the comming¥ng of the 
sweeter tones of the female voice. The ceremo- 
nies were many, imposing, exact, artistical. 
They preserved a kind of serious air, and were 
imbued with more heart than might be supposed, 
and yet they savored throughout of office and 
state, and a Chinese spectator might have thought 
that now the Pope was the object of the sacred 
homage, and now the altar. The Cardinals are 
a fine-looking body of men, and could easily have 
come out as statesmen in the United States or 
Russia, but are now more adept in the solemn 
contrivances of Catholicism, 

The whole train finally passed out, Pius IX 
wearing a becoming appearance, and entered the 
Cypella Paolina, opening also on the Sala Regia, 
for other services, amid two hundred blazing 
candles. 

You will be rejoiced to know that the American 
chapel here, after much exciting uncertainty and 
in actual order to have it closed, is allowed to 
keep open doors for worshipers, and to have still 
t being within the walls of Catholic Rome. The 
itiendance there is good, and Americans of dif- 
erent persuasions hold it in fond and sacred re- 
sard. The room will accommodate more than a 
undred, which number almost are already dis- 
posed to be present. 
nce administered. 


The communion has been 
Dr. 
dacon, is expected to preach on the coming Sab- 
bath. 


Your coadjutor, Rev 


' 
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Yours in the Gospel, 


— «ee 


SECULAR FDDCATION, 


REV. DR. BACON'S SPRECH 


The following speech, made by Dr. Bacon at 
the Educational Conference at Manchester, En- 
sland, will not only be giatifying to his numer- 
ous friends, but quite pertinent to certain phases 
of the school question in this country. We give 
it as reported in the pamphlet edition of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference. 

The Rev. Dr. Bacon, from New Haven, €on- 
necticut, Was received with much favor. He said 

| cannot express adequately the sense which | 
have of the privilege of witnessing, in this form 
ind on this oceasion, the movement of one of 
hose majestic agilations to which Britain owes 
so much of her progress and her glory —agita- 
ions which, insteod of having the eflect to un- 
settle, and disore » and destroy, have the ef- 
lect which the icnpest has upon the oak, that 
trikes its roots deeper into the soil, and flourishes 
with the greater strength and majesty for every 
tempest which sweeps over it. (Applause.) >I 
look upon this organization, and this occasion, as 
destined to sustain a relation that shall be recog- 
nized hereafter to be a great reform, a great stage 
in the advancement of the British people. It is 
only within a few days—within a week—that | 
have first seen the soil of England; and yet | may 
say, asa pilgrim from the New England to the 
Old, that | am far more struck with the particu- 
lars of identity between the two, than with the 
particulars of dissimilarity. (Hear, hear.) lL seem 
in this assembly to be surrounded by faces as fa- 
niliar 

tongue 


as the tones of our common and mother 
—(applause); and when | heard the discus- 
sion that is in progress here, it is upon a subject 
with which we are at home familiar; and most 
happy am | to perceive that in this meeting the 
principles upon which we have been acting from 
time immemorial in New England, ave grasped 
and apprehended, and are undertaken to be ap- 
plied, by the movement of this gssociation. The 
identical common school system of New England 
is that which your committee and yourselves have 
elaborated and are attempting now to introduce 
into that which is my fatherland as well as yours 
—(loud applause); and in particular, in relation 
‘io this question of ecclesiastical influences in pub- 
lic schools. | may perhaps be permitted, betore 
stating my impressions and opinions in regard to 
the nature and working of the system in New 
England, to state to those who are strangers to 
me, my own position. | am introduced here as a 
minister of religion, and nobody knows with what 
Jenomination, what division of the universal 
church, lam connected. (Applause.) Let me ray, 
then, that | am the pastor of a Congregational 
church, as we call it there,—what you would call 
here an Independent church; that New England 
was planted by Congregational churches; that 
the church of which | am the pastor was actually 
the first organization, civil or religious, upon the 
ground which it occupies ; that out of the bosom 
of that church came the civil state—(hear, hear); 
and that all the institutions of the state at the be- 
ginning were molded by the church completely 

ior, a8 [ recollect at this moment, an expression 
sometimes made use of bythe fathers of New 
England, in relation to that matier, was, “No man 
ivameth his house to his curtains, but rather his 
curtains to his house” And, as our ancestors 
had emigrated thither with these views,—for the 
enjoyment of their religious and ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples, and not for the propagation of a scheme of 
universal religious liberty, but for the enjoyment 
4 theirwown, they took care to frame their state 
and all their regulations in accordance with those 
views. Well, the national churches were, in ef- 
fect, the established church of New Englandgwith 
the exception of Rhode Island. The clergy were 
he established clergy; and at the very beginning 
of our history measures were taken for the edu- 
cation of all the children of the commonwealths in 
each of those commonwealths,—such education 
as was conceived to be essential to the wants of 
a Protestant people ;—education that should qual- 
ify every one to read the scriptures for himsell, 
and so to exercise the right, or the duty rather, of 
private judgment. (Loud applause.) In the town 
uf New Haven, one of the earliest entries upon 
the records, the secular and civil records, of the 
community was “ Arrangements for the establish- 
ment of a school by the civil authority of the 
town;” and in the case of the first settlement of 
an estate,—the first death—that appears upon 
the records, in distributing the children that were 
left orphans, provision was made for the educa- 
tion and instruction of each of those children. 
(Applause.) That was the idea upon which our 
state was founded. Of course, the first schools 
were essentially parochial, and, like the state, 
were religious in their nature; but after a while 
we began to have dissenters, and first of all, Epis- 
copalians. And these demanded there the same 
rights and privileges which dissenters wil! demand 
everywhere—(hear, hear); and they got them. 
(Loud applause.) They ordained, first of all, ex- 
emption from the tw ceseily of paying taxes for 
the support of the established clergy. But they 
did not obtain exemption from the payment of 
taxes for the support of the schools ;—the school 
being parochial —the school being established 
and supported by the same constituency which 
made the contract—the same secular, civil corpo- 
ration,—parish, to wit,—which made a contract 
with the pastor for his support. When the Epis- 
copalians began to dissent, and especially when 
they had missionaries sent to them from that ven- 
erable society, the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, they obtained the privilege of paying 
their rates to their own missionary, and with that 
privilege they lost, of course, the privilege of vot- 
ing in ecclesiastical aflairs, but ghey retained the 
privilege of voting in whatever belonged to the 
school, paying the tax for the support of the 
school. And then came Baptists, and other forms 
of dissent. Thus, the common school of Con- 
necticut and New England became unsectarian ; 
—a school in which the children of Congrega- 
tional, of Episcopalian, of Baptist, and of Quaker 
families, should enjoy the same rights precisely, 
and in which their religious principles, or preju- 
dices, or whatever you choose to call them, were 
not to be meddied with; that was the idea. To 
a very recent period, and I presume in the coun- 
try districts now, was used the Westminster cate- 
chism, which was taught in all the schools of 
Scotland,—or used to be, and stil] was, as [ pre- 
sume ;—but then I remember how it was when [ 
was a boy; there were some Episcopalian chil- 
dren in the school, and when on Saturday morn- 
ings the catechism was to be said, the schoolmas- 











vices, occasionally rising or leaving his place, 


ter put them questions in their own catechism ; 
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a nondescript: we could not make out what he | 


was, and that boy had the good fortune, as we | 
deemed it, of having to say but the ten command- 
ments (laughter); for it was held to be a point of 





catholicity that everybody should believe in the | cating the whole of the people. 


ten commandments at least. That is the way 1n | 


which our system has grown up to be what it is; | 


and now we do not depend upon the common 
schools as we call them there ; using the word in 
the sense in which you speak of the common- 
wealth, and of a common over which every man 
has aright to roam. Just so these are common 
schools, not in the sense of being mean and vul- 
gar, although there is danger of their becoming 
such if they are not well looked to-—(hear); but 
in the sense of their being public schools,—the 
word public, which you have introduced into 
your title, is the identical translation of the old 
English word “common.” Our schools, then, have 
grown up in this form. The whole territory of 
the state is divided into schoo! societies, as we 
call them ; each schoo! society being a little com- 
monwealth for the regulation of the publie edu- 
cation of the children of that district. Each is 
large enough to support sometimes one, some- 
times three or four, sometimes a dozen, according 
to the sparseness or density of the population: 
and that school society has its annual meeting, 
and appoints a committee of three or four, who 
are called the school society’s committee. It ap- 

oints also a board of visitors, which generally 
includes ministers of religion of the various de- 
nominations within. those bounds. Without the 
examination and approbation of those visitors, the 
school committee cannot make a contract with 
the teacher. The teacher must first be examined 
and approved by them. Then the school society 
is commonly subdivided into two or three dis- 
tricts; and in each district there is an annual 
committee appointed to attend to the details of 
management in each district,-the building of the 
school-house, and managing the aflairs within the 
limits of the authority that is given to the soci- 
ety. Now in these schools there is not a want, 
necessarily, of religious influence or religious 1In- 
struction. We make distinctions between a Chris- 
tian or Protestant government and a Christian ot 
Protestant people. We are a Christian people in 
America, and a Protestant people, and especially 
in New England. There are Jews there; there 
are deists; atheists too, for ought I know, there 
may be, just as there are deaf and dumb. But we 
depend not upon the public schools to teach our 
children religion. I would not trust my child to 
“be taught religion with children of the parish, by 
the teacher of a common schcol. (Applause.) Has 
not God ordained a better and more excellent way 
of teaching religion? (Loud applause.) Where! 
—in the household. (Loud applause.) Where is 
the child born! Where is his being unfolded and 
nurtured 4 Who is it to whom that command is 
given ia the scripture, “ Bring up your children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord?” Is 
it to the state?’ (Loud applause.) Is it to the 
government? Is it to the schoolmaster, who 
comes in contact with those children five or six 
hours in the day, and who meets them in a rela- 
tion of authority, with the rod,—looked upon 


with awe. Is he the one to whom such a com- 
mand is given ?—-No! it is “Fathers, bring up 


your children”—(loud applause) ; it is ‘‘ Mothers, 
ring up your children”—(renewed applause); 
and we believe that a Christian people will best 
bring up their children to be Christians whe: 
they give them the training at home. (Applause. 
Now, I find my friends in Scotland suspicious 
absut Sunday-schools. I toid them that in ow 
q@untry we depend on Sunday-schools as a very 
important instrument in the religious education o! 
the children,—not of the poor merely, but of the 
entire congregation. “Ah,” our Scotch friends 
say, “we are afraid that will interfere with the 
sense of responsibility on the part of parents, and 
they won't take sufficient pains to instruct and 
educate their own children religiously.” And yet 
these very brethren of mine,—-these very mei 
wanted to have the common school do that very 
thing which they would not trust to the Sunday- 
school. (Prolonged applause.) In our Sunday- 
schools in my own congregation, which does not 
differ from every other in the state in that respect, 
every Sunday morning the children meet togethe: 
in the galleries of the church; and on the lower 
floor there be large groups and companies oi 
young people, and each group makes a class. 
The children in the galleries are instructed ina 
a of scriptures, and the younger people be- 
ow ;—that is our system; and so far as domestic 
teaching needs to be supplimented and inforced. 
we depend upon the Sunday-school-—(hear, hear), 
and the Sabbath-day is the day in which the 
church in all those departments is to exercise 
chiefly its influence. It is the day which the 
whole people surrender to the ministers of relig- 
jon and to the churches, and the influence of the 
ehurches, that they may act unresisted and un- 
disturbed upon the whole population. (Loud ap- 
plause.) And where God has given to a Christian 
people a Christian Sabbath and Christian churche- 
and Christian ministers, they do not need tha, the 
apparatus for teaching reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, or even grammar and geography, should bi 
brought into combination with creeds and confes- 
sions of faith. (Applause.) You speak of secula: 
education. Perhaps the term is as good as you 
can get. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps the word “un- 
sectarian” has advantages over that. But I un- 
derstand by it this,—that you have a school to 
which all the children go, and in which they 
learn first of all to read, and to spel! ;—that is 
the first step towards making them members of @ 
state. A human being that cannot read, in such 
a country as this, may be in some sense a subject 
of government and of law, of which he know= 
nothing but by some dim and doubtful tradition, 
but he cannot be called a member of the state 
(Applause.) First, then, he must learn to read : 
then to write ; then, as we say, to cypher—arith- 
metic: and all those things can be taught with- 
out raising any religious question at all. (Cheers.) 
And then when you come to the grammar of his 
own tongue, what’s the matter with that! (Loud 
laughter.) Then if you come to geography and 
history, why, you can raise questions over geog- 
raphy ; you come, for instance, to the geography 
of Spain, and it may be taught in a religious as- 
pect and relation ; and so may the geography ot 
Sngland be taught, and the history of England be 
taught, with a great many religious lessons, and 
ecclesiastical withal—(loud laughter); but if you 
cannot get along and teach history and geogra- 
phy without offending the religious feelings, | 
won't say of the children, but of the parents of 
the children, why, you must stop there, and get 
along as well as you can, and set up a separate 
school somewhere else to teach geography and 
history. (Loud applause.) But the notion of 
teaching every man and woman to read and to 
write and to perform the elementary operations 
of arithmetic is a necessity that cannot be got rid 
of. (Applause.) And as for dependence upon 
churches and clergy of all sorts,—for I perceive 
you observe a distinction between clergy and min- 
isters of religion here—(loud laughter)—we don’t 
there—(repeated laughter)—every man is a cler- 
gzyman there, whose profession it is to preach the 
gospel, and every such man is professionally a 
a minister. It is very difficult to make an Amer- 
ican understand that peculiarity of the English 
dialect. (Continued laughter.) We depend there 
upon the ministers of religion to make the peo- 
ple, if they can, be a Christian people ; and then 
we have no fear but the common schools will b: 
as the people are for whose use they are intended, 
and who have the control over them. (Loud ap- 
plause.) When the people in a given locality 
are, as they sometimes are, of one religious con- 
nection, why there’s no question, no trouble ; but 
then when they come to be of half-a-dozen, why 
they must agree; and we feel there that it is a 
great thing that men should meet together some- 
times who are of a diflerent way of thinking, and 
that the children not only of all classes,—meas- 
uring them horizontally, dividing them into hori- 
zontal strata, for we have some sort of classifi- 
cation there,—not only that the children of all 
classes should meet in the public schools as far 
as possible upon one level there, but also that the 
children of all sorts and sects into which society 
is divided by perpendicular lines reaching up to 
heaven, should meet together and learn to recog- 
nize each other—play together, study together, 
recite their lessons together, and be qualified to 
act together. (Loud applause.) There is a con- 
stant attrition going on, by which all those sec- 
tarian asperities and angles are a little smoothed 
and rubbed off, and some of us after a while begin 
to be alarmed about it. I did not say, as I meant 
to do, that I am a Calvinist in my theology, and 
that I should consider it to be a very—why, I 
don’t know,,but I should bring an action against 
a man who was to report that J] was a Unitarian 
or an Armenian—(loud laughter); but once ina 
while some of my Calvinistic brethren began to be 
afraid that there is not so much rigor,—the old 
Puritan stiflness is not maintained,—all the points 
and angles of their system,—they are afraid. 
Well, | tell them to keep up good courage— 
(laughter), and not to borrow too much trouble 
from the future ;—-that truth is great, and will pre- 
vail. (Loud applause.) That, believing as | do, 
the gospel as revealed to me in the scriptures, and 
believing as I do, that the system of doctrine which 
my fathers and ancestors derived from those scrip- 
lures 18 essentially the system of the scriptures,— 
believing this, I should deny my own conviction, 
I should dishonor the truth, I should betray a 
want of confidence in the Author and God of truth, 
if I did not believe that the truth set free to blow 
upon the storm-tos-ing waves of opinion would 
ultimately have all its own way. (Loud plaudits.) 
There is — dependence placed in some quar- 
ters, and by many most excellent men, upon ec- 
clesiastical arrangements—church ar 
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me : ee i ee : . on oY 
and there was one boy whose father was rather | —for the education of the people ; and I under- 


stand that the claim is set up here, that to what 
is called the church belongs, by a sort of divine 
right, or human, | don’t decidedly understand 
which—(laughter,) the duty and the right of edu- 
Well, L have not 
so read history as to understand that the magniii- 
cent endowment of the Church of England,—the 
most magnificent endowment, if I am rightly in- 
formed, now existing in the world,—is of the na- 
ture of a school fund. Ii it is, then certainly it 
has been yreatly misapplied. (Loud laughter and 
cheers.) For, in the 300 years which have passed 
since King Henry the Eighth seized upon the en- 
dowments that had been consecrated to a different 
faith, and appropriated them in his own wisdom 
to their present uses, in those 300 years ihe 
Chureh of England has not, if [ am rightly in- 
formed, taught the people of England the mystery 
of the alphabet —(renewed Jaughter); and if this 
endowment is of the nature of a school fund, en- 
trusted to the corporation of the Church of En- 
gland by the people or sovereignty of England, 
it is time for the sovereign, or the people, or both 
together, to look into that matter. (Loud applause 
and laughter.) We have a school fund in the lit- 
tle State of Connecticut. The State ot Connecti- 
cut is a territory of 120 miles in length, by 50 in 
breadth, with a population of something like 
350,000. It has beeu for 200 years and more a 
little commonwealth—a demociacy in its nature : 
it was such even in its very beginning, before the 
revolution which separated those colonies from 
their ancient connection with the mother country ; 
for, when King Charies I. gave a charter to the 
inhabitants of that colony, he did no move than 
really to legalize and sanction the form of govern- 
iment which the people had set up among them- 
selves; so that, from the beginning to the present 
time. there has not been really a revolution in 
that little republic. It is the oldest, I believe, 
with the exception of San Marino, the oldest ex- 
isting republic on the face of the earth. The 
charter of Counecticut, like the charters of most 
of those states, was made with a very prodigal 
liberality by the crown. The boundaries began 
upon the sea shove, and then extended west, be- 
tween those two lines, 120 miles apart, west to 
the south sea,” where Oregon is now, and Cali- 
fornia. The king was very liberal in giving away 
what did not happen to*be his. (Loud laughing.) 
Dr. Bacon asked pardon for having been betrayed 
by the liberality and good nature of the conference 
to too great a length. The exceeding liberality 
of the king, he said, gave to the State of Connecti- 
cut an unlimited claim of Jand towards the west: 
at the reiinion of states, all was given up, except 
the present Connecticut, and a patch of country 
called New Connecticut; ultimately, the latter 
was sold, and the proceeds applied to the support 
of public schools. In conclusion, Dr. Bacon said 
that he had thus endeavored to give some account 
of the schools in Connecticut; the system in the 
other New England states was essentially the 
same—better administered in some states than in 
others. His last observations were in the form 
of a prophecy, that before five years were passed, 
they would have public schools established in 
California. 
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THE KiGHT OF SELF-DEPENCE. 


Three weeks ago we published a brief article 
defining our doctrine in regard to the duty of men 
at the North toward the Fugitive-Slave Law. 
it stated our views in language as definite and 
terse as occurred to us: and as related to this 
subject, was simply as follows : 

“ The Law contemplates and intends the reduc- 

tion of a Man, whom God has made, to a bondage 
which he abhors ; a bondage which was founded 
in piracy, which has no just claim on the man 
whatever, and from which, at the peril of stripes 
and of death, he has once eseaped. The Law is 
therefore essentially iniquitous, It directly and 
radically contradicts God’s Law ; and commands 
its subjects to do to another fellow-being pre- 
cisely what they would not for worlds that an- 
other should do to them.—The officer to whom it 
comes should therefore resign his office, rather 
than execute it. If he values his soul more than 
his salary, he will do this—The citizen who is 
called to assist in its execution, should perempto- 
tily retuse to stir hand or foot for the commis- 
sion of such acrime; and should give to the 
hunted and flying fugitive whatever aid and shel- 
ter he ean, without by violence resisting the offi- 
cer, For all this he must be prepared. of course, 
to take the penalty which the Law provides. He 
should not go further than this, however, and 
resist the oflicer with physical foree. For such 
resistance by the citizen we know of no warrant. 
—The Fugitive himself should fly, if possible, to 
he protection of a Government—to our shame 
be it spoken—which does not tolerate the bond- 
age that pursues him ; upon whose soil at last he 
may be Fyee, He should never, on any pretext, 
enter into combinations with others for organized 
resistance to the officers of government. If he 
does this, it is rebellion, which the State must put 
down. Butif pursued, and in danger of being 
captured, of being reduced the second time to 
the unjust bondage which he has once eseaped. 
then—never for purposes of retaliation, but al- 
ways in order to his own deliverance—he has the 
right to defend himself: the same right precisely 
that any other Man would have in the same cir- 
cumstances, When an attempt is made to destroy 
forever that personal liberty which, as Black- 
stone says, ‘No nuMAN LeeIs_ature has powe! 
to avridge or destioy, unless the man himseli 
shall commit some act that amounts to a forfeit- 
are” We have no doubt that Mr. Webster or 
Mr. Clay would do the same thing in the same 
case. And when we remember what Slavery is, 
how it annihilates the personal rights of the Man 
whom it crushes, how it makes his every hope 
lependent upon the master, how it takes from him 
the Gospel, and allows him to be sold whither- 
soever another will, and how appalling it must 
look to a person dragged back to it after having 
escaped it, we certainly could not find it in ou 
heart to condemn them if they did.” 
There is here, it will be seen, one doctrine, with 
a three-fold application. The doctrine is, that 
the law enjoins an act essentially unjust, and has 
therefore no moral force. The applicatian of 
the doctrine is, first, to the Officer—that he should 
resign his office rather than execute it: secondly, 
io the Citizen—that he should utterly refuse in 
any way to obey it, save by bearing its penalty, 
and should aid the fugitive in every way that he 
can, without by violence resisting the officer; 
thirdly, to the Fugitive—that he should fly from 
the execution of the law, if that be possible: that 
he shoud enter into no combination with others 
for organized resistance ; that in the final resort, 
if-he cannot escape by flight, he has a right to 
resist, and thus to deliver himself from an unjust 
oppression. The New York Observer has for two 
weeks past been reviewing this article; and we 
have now opportunity to reply. The Observer 
assadls it in two directions: first, as an essential 
retraction of what had been previously said on 
the subject in this journal ; and secondly, as of 
itself ‘untenable’ and ‘offensive. In regard 
to the first point, we shall squander no time in a 
profitless controversy. The Observer has given 
both articles to iis readers. Our own have them 
both. And these must judge for themselves. 

In regard to the second point we have some 
things to say. The Observer passes over in 
silence what we said of the law, in its intrinsic 
injustice ; what we said of the duty of the Officer 
under it: of the duty of the Citizen; and of the 
primary duties of the Fugitive himself. It takes 
as the one object of its attack what we said of 
the right of the Man in the last resort to resist 
the officer, in order to his escape; and it drives 
against this with a very coarse acrimony. We 
are compelled, of course, to meet it at the same 
point ; and instead of maintaining our statement 
in its general scope and its several applications, 
to argue this particular as if it were the whole. 
The aspect in which this presents us is not pre- 
possessing ; but the position itself is perfectly just 
and tenable, and we certainly shall not shrink 
from it.—The question between the Observer and 
ourselves is this: Whether a Fugitive from 
Slavery, when pursued by the officer and in peril 
of being taken, has a right to resist him, in order 
to his escape. The Observer affirms that he has 
no such right. We affirm that he has. The 
question is one to be rationally considered. We 
have no disposition to bandy epithets with the 
Observer, and shall not be pushed from our equa- 
nimity, or disturbed in our convictions, by any 
amount of ‘sound and fury.’ Abuse is a cheap 
weapon, and recoils upon the user. The Obser- 
ver has*®o especial authority among religious 
presses. Neither its literary ability, nor its com- 
mand of public confidence, entitles it to such. 
There are others whose strictures we should far 











more regard. At the same time its reasoning has 
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The Editor denies the right of the Fugitive to 
resist the officer on two grounds, as we under- 
stand him. The first is, that the doctrine that he 
has this right ‘rests on the theory of an imaginary 
| social compact, which theory is ‘rank Infidelity, 
|‘ Socialism,’ and all other bad things; and he 
calls upon us to retract it on the spot. The Edi- 
tor should be ashamed of such elaborate non- 
sense. Jt may not be offensive to anybody, but 
it is exceedingly puerile. We believe in no such 
compact; any more than we believe in the right- 
fulness of Slavery. No evidence whatever has 
been given of its existence. It cannot be shown 
to be in any way essential to the rightful foun- 
dation of Society or of Government. It is a 
mere fiction of the logicians ; ‘ subjective,’ as the 
phrase goes, and not objective or real. On the 
other hand, the obvious fact is that Govern- 
ment originates under God, in his Providence, 
and js founded on instincts which He created ; 
and that every individual is bound to obey it, 
within very broad limits. But this in no way 
proves that it is always right, or always authori- 
tative; or that it may not become so corrupt in 
its action as to be properly resisted, by an in- 
dividual or by a nation. Government is not in 
itself an end, It is a means to anend. It is 
established of God for the good of Men; to doa 
work for Him in the world. And if it under- 
takes to do the Devil's work instead of God's, to 
command idolatry, or to establish an oppression 
that hinders the Man as by an absolute necessity 
from the accomplishment of his true destiny— 
God's authority does not cleave to it. Ii it com- 
mands one to do wrong, he is bound to refuse. 
If it commands him to yield up everything that 
God gave him as a Man, to give his every 
faculty and right to be coined into gold for the 
profit of another, he has the right to refuse ; and, 
if he must, to resist. The question is not, How 
did the government originate ? but, What is it 
doing, when the person resists itt? The Croco- 
dile is a * Providential fact” as well as Slavery ; 
and has a great deal more right to exist in this 
world than Slavery has. But that does not show 
that he has a charter to eat men; or that when 
he has bitten off a man’s leg, he has a right to 
the rest of him. Because God has instituted 
Government for the good of his creatures, it by 
no means follows that when it goes out of its 
legitimate function, and crushes instead of bless- 
ing, and blasts the Man instead of preserving 
and nurturing him, it still has the sanction and 
ithe authority of God. 

The second and main argument of the Observer, 
against this right of the Fugitive to defend him- 
self, is this:—That if he may do it, as against 
the officer of the government, then every subject 


.|of a despotic government may do it also, and 


such governments must cease; that the subjects, 
forexample, of the Russian Czar, or of the Turkish 
Sultan, inay resist the officers of the governments 
that oppress them, and thus those governments 
be made practically void.—Suppose we grant 
that they may do so; does it disprove our princi- 
ple’? Suppose we should affirm, for example. 
that the Russian serf who a little while since 
was doomed to death by the knout for protecting 
his daughter against the violence of an officer, 
had a tight to resist; and that if, in escaping, he 
had felled the sergeant to the earth, he would 
have done no more than God gave him a right to 
jo—is there anything in that doctrine so abhor- 
rent to Conscience, to the instinets of Justice, 
and the voice of Religion, that it constitutes an 
answer to every argument; a sufficient and con- 
clusive reduction to Absurdity’ We do not so 
apprehend it, 

But we are not bound to aflirm any doctrine 
like this. ‘The differences between the Russian 
or the Turkish subject and the American slave, 
are so obvious and broad that a man who can dis- 
tinguish between his left hand and his right must 
be able to see them.—The Turkish subject is by 
birth of the race of his rulers; an native and 
component part of the empire which they admin- 
ister. The African slave is of a different nation 
and race from the Master who oppresses him ; 
made a captive by violence; or made an alien 
and-a helot, from the day of his birth to the day 
of his death, by the seatiment of the community 
and the authority of law. This is one obvious 
difference ; though the desperation of the advo- 
cates of Slavery has sometimes perverted into an 
occasion of their own justification, what should 
have shown them how criminal they are.—The 
other dillerence is more important and radical. 
The Turkish subject is never held as the per- 
sonal ‘chattel’ of his Ruler; a piece of his ‘ pro- 
perty,’ to be sold in the markets like any brute ; a 
»veing so completely in his ownership and at his 
lisposal, that he may sell from him his children 
or his wife when he chooses, may corporeally 
punish and insult him at pleasure, may forbid 
him to perform his religious duties, and may 
take from him instantly whatever he acquires. 
Che power of the Ruler over the subject is polit- 
ical; governmental. It concerns his outward po- 
lice regulation. It does not extend to a prop- 
erty in him. The power of the Slave-Master, on 
the other hand, is a power of ownership ; as of a 
man in his house, or his horse, or his hands; of 
the manufacturer in his spindles, or the printer in 
his types. It is a power that necessarily pre- 
cludes and expels all right to himself, on the part 
of the slave; that makes him a chattel, to be 
used, to be guarded, to be sold asa brute. It takes 
from him the Bible ; the family ; whatever he ac- 
quires : whatever of faculty and of time he pos- 
It vests the total right to him, to express 
it summarily, in another, his Master ; and so de- 
grades him, in its very first principle, from the 
level of Manhood. It is radically distinct from 
any other oppression. It may doubtless be often 
very mildly administered. But its principle is as 
we have here stated it; and this discriminates it, 
as a system, from any other which men expe- 
rience.—The card-house of consequences, there- 
fere, which the Observer has built with more 
industry than skill, will not stand to be finished. 
The want of a foundation is fatal in architec- 
ture. 

Here are cases that are more nearly analogous 
to the slave's case; though history scarcely af- 
fords us its equivalents.—A Jew in England, in 
the days of feudal sovereignty, regarded and 
treated by the laws as an outcast, is taken by a 
Baron into whose limits he has come, and doomed 
to the torture,—unless he consent to purchase 
his life by the sacrifice of his wealth, and of the 
honor of his daughter. The Jaw of the land al- 
lows this violence. Has he no right to resist the 
robber, because he is acting under authority of 
the crown !—A Greek family of Scio, is taken 
captive by the Turks. The beautiful daughters 
are forced to the harems of the savage conquer- 
ors. If one of them escapes and is pursued 
by the janissary, has she no right to deliver her- 
self by force from the outrage upon her woman- 
hood? Is she debarred from the right by his 
rank as an Officer ?—A Christian sailor is.thrown 
by the storms on the coast of Japan, is captured 
by the inhabitants, and is required to trample 
upon the Cross of his Master, according to the 
‘Constitutional law’ of Japan. He refuses and 
flies, but an officer overtakes him. He resists, 
with violence ; and effects his escape. Is this a 
sin against Christ; and a highly offensive doc- 
trine to ‘all good men ?—An American trader is 
captured by Algerines. His wife is with him. 
He has a child born to him after they land, 
while in his captivity. Is he himself, or is the 
child after him, so morally bound to the Algerine 
Jaw that he cannot resist it? They almost es- 
cape, but are chased by the ‘officers. Have 
they no right to defend themselves from the force 
that would reénslave them? Is that Algerine 
law such an ‘ordinance of God’ that they in re- 
sisting it are ‘resisting the Power,’ and bringing 
upon themselves a swift damnation ?—It will be 
said that these are strong cases. They are so 
purposely. They are take to illustrate this 
great truth, which it is passing strange should 
need to be illustrated :—that a Government is 
not authorized to do everything that it chooses, 
because it exists. It may undertake to do things 
so radically unjust that he whom they concern 
has a right to resist, even unto the death. The 
question to be looked at, when we estimate his 
right, is simply this: What was it that the 
Government was undertaking to do to him, when 
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he made the resistance? Was it something that 
merely aggrieved and injured him for the time: 
or was it something that struck at the centre of 
his Manhood; that broke up his family and 
blasted his hopes; and that being accomplished 
would blot out forever his personal liberty !— 
Let us come nearer home. 

The Editor of the New York Observer is a Fu- 
gitive, we wil] suppose ; with all the faculties he 
how possesses, and with as much sensibility to 
enjoyment or to pain; but with a complexion 
that is darker than white tastes deem elegant, 
and with hair that curls a shade too crisply. He 
is an African by descent; either himself or his 
father having been captured by pirates, and so 
brought hither. He has spent his life thus far 
in working for another. He had a wife once, 
whom he tenderly loved; but the Master sold 
her, for her market value. He had children once, 
who were as dear to -him as ours to us; but the 
Master wanted money, and so he sold them, one 
after another. He had a desire toread the Bible, 
and learn for himself of God's ways to man. 
But the Master forbade, and the Law would not 
allow it. He found at last that he himself was 
to be sold like an ox, toa rice-swamp in Georgia ; 
to be parted forever, not from his family—that 
had been done before ; but from the very places 
associated with them; from every face that he 
had ever looked on.—And then he escaped. On 
the watch all the day, on the road all the night, 
hunted and travel-worn but never discouraged, 
remembering that he was flying from the curse 
and the lash if not from death, he pressed his 
way hither; he reached at last this open North. 
He has lived here for years. He has been prac- 
tically a freeman. He has wrought for himse't, 
with cheerful industry. He is married again, 
and has children about him. He has hope in 
the Saviour; and he knows in his heart that he 
owes the Southerner nothing. He is intelligent 
and respectable, and is accumulating property. 

The Editor who writes this article, on the 
other hand, is an officer; to execute the com- 
mands of the General Government. A law is 
passed that this neighbor shall be caught, and 
dragged back to the bondage which he has once 
escaped. ‘Has he committed any crime?” Not 
atall. ‘Has he deserved this violence, by any 
misconduct? Not at all. ‘Why is it to be 
committed against him’ Because he has been 
oppressed for forty years already : and the “in- 
terests of the Union” require that he shall still 
be; even unto hisdeath. ‘What becomes of the 
Man, when carried back ’ He is to be sold in 
the Slave-market, as Henry Long has just been 
sold, with the acclamations of legislators, to those 
who will pledge themselves to take him ‘ far 
South, and never allow him to be even redeemed 
into freedom. His every faculty, his total life, is 
hereafter to be melted into gains for his Master. 
—We hesitate to execute a law like this. But 
the Prineeton Review says the oflicer is not re- 
sponsible for the goodness of the Law ; his busi- 


ness is to execute -. the New York Obser- 
ver Warns the man against resisting us. So we 
address ourselves to the work of seizing and 
binding this Christian neighbor. As he stands up 
before us, in the midst ef his children, with his 
dearly-bought liberty, in his dearly-earned home- 
stead, the memories of suffering still quick within 
him, the hopes before him, that were as pleasant 
as ours, now blasted as by lightning by this as- 
sault of violence—we seize him, to chain him. 
He resists us instinctively. He resists us with 
all the foree God has given him; for as Lord 
Morpeth ha: just said in England, ‘On the one 
side is the majesty of the law; but on the other 
side is the deep and hopeless misery of a life.’ 
He defends himself by force; and effects his 
escape. Has he violated in this the law of Right ? 
Has he done an act which before God and his 
Judgment is tantamount to Murder? Believe it 
who can!—The doctrine that it is 6°; is gross 
and licentious. Jt is the merest apologist and 
catspaw of Despotism. It would expose a man 
or a fami-y to all violence, so long a+ -i was per- 
petrated under the name of Jaw, unk the Ma- 
jority were ready for Revolution. TN€®*Editor of 
the Observer must know bettergthan this. He 
was born under the shadow of Bunker-Hill, and 
may thank God for it. The every breeze that 
blew over his cradle must ha¥etaught him a doc- 
trine the opposite of this. we thought him so 
recreant to every sense of — and honor, 
so slavishly subservient to th “will of the Majo- 
rity, we should almost wish thatighe experiment 
could be tried. ‘ Nge 

The true doctrine about Human*@overnment is 
not hard tocome at. A paragraph may express 
it. It is not, on the one hand, @ mere creature of 
human consent and agreement, entitled to do 
nothing but what each man allowsfit. Nor is it, 
on the other hand, as the Observer would have it, 
such an Institution of God that his authority in- 
Vests it constantly, till foree or fraud, or the ma- 
jority, changes it; that everything which it de- 
crees is of course to be done, and everything 
which it demands is at once to be yielded. It is 
an ordinance of God, for the benefit of Men. 
While it does what is right, and within its own 
province, God’s authority attends it. The citizen 
must obey it, in every just requirement. He 
must patiently suffer wrong from it, so long as 
that wrong stops short of the deepest: so long 
as it does not destroy his family, or despoil him 
of freedom, or deprive him systematically of the 
Revelation of God. But no Government is au- 
thorized to go beyond this. The Famiiy is God’s 
ordinance, as much as the State. The Church is 
his ordinance, as truly as either. When the law 
of the State would break up the family, it trans- 
cends its province. When it enters the sphere of 
the Church, and enjoins the heresy, or takes 
away the Truth, it transcends its province. No 
moral authority attaches to its requirement. No 
divinity hedges the officer who executes it. The 
Man whom he assails may rightfully resist him. 
His right to protect himself against a mandate of 
Barbarism, a mandate that robs him of his family 
and his freedom, and of the Bible God gave him, 
that strips him of rights and reduces him toa 
brute—is inherent in himself. It is not derived 
to him, from any majorities. Numbers but accu- 
mulate, they do not create it. It is implanted 
indelibly in his personal constitution. 

This is our belief; a belief we have held since 
we first apprehended the fallacies of Paley; a 
belief that will yet become universal. Undoubt- 
edly it may be stated in terms that seem extrava- 
gant. It is easy to go from it to a doctrine that 
is erroneous. But in itself it is just; and no 
man can disprove it. It is with shame that we 
apply it to an American law. It is with scorch- 
ing shame that we confess of a law of our Gov- 
ernment, in this resplendent Nineteenth Century, 
and on this very Altar-ground of Freedom, that it 
is so radically barbaric and immoral that the very 
officer who executes it is not shielded by it—We 
do not say this as “ Abolitionists.”. We are not 
Abolitionists, in the technical sense. We do not 
scorn or dread the name. ‘The Puritans’ were 
called such in sheer contempt. What jeers and 
flouts lay in the sarcasm, as it flashed from the 
lips of the witty Cavaliers! But they who bore 
it made noble. It has rung over Europe, like a 
trumpet-blast of Freedom. It has been a watch- 
word of honor for centuries. Men are proud of 
it now, who would have flung it with contempt 
at the Roundheads in their day. ‘The Aboli- 
tionists’ will not wait ages for their recompense 
of honor, if they be true to Bumanity and to 
Truth, There is no terror in the name, where- 
fore we dread it. But as matter of fact we are 
not among them. We have never been identified 
with any association’ for opposition to Slavery. 
We do not expect to be. We see things in the 
action of such societies to regret. We are not 
altogether at one with them in their principle ; 
and can make more allowance than is usual with 
them, for the defect of light among Southern 
Slave-holders.—It is simply as American Chris- 
tians that we speak; as_men who believe that 
God loves justice, that he never made one man to 
be the property of another, that every man has 
a right to his Truth, that all men together are 
to stand at his Bar, that Governments are de- 
signed for the benefit of men. As such, we re- 
gard this recent law, for the catching of mes and 
the reducing them to brutes. And as such we 








say that no more damning disgrace was ever 


brought on a Christian land, than this in its pas- 
sage and execution is bringing daily upon ours. 
We have stated a supposed case. Look ata 
real one, as the telegraph last week reported it. 
A woman has lived for years in Cincinnati; has 
hardly been known to be colored at all; but is 
claimed by a man from the South as his ‘ proper- 
ty,’ is sworn to as such, and is carried off to her 
fate. “Her price,” it is significantly added, “is 
three thousand dollars.” And the insatiate lusts 
of the man who can afford*it, are to be gratified 
on this lovely and defenceless woman, under 
shelter of the law which our Government exe- 
cutes; under the very shadow of the flag, which 
the Nation makes honored ! 

And yet we are told to “ be quiet” under this; 
and she is told that she must not resist it! Is 
there a man on earth, who ever knew the love 
of a sister, whose blood ever bounded at the kiss 
of the loved, who does not know that this is false ? 
Who does not know that the right of self-preser- 
vation strikes deeper here than the obligation to 
maintain what is called “ Civil Order”? Verily, 
it would seem that the very wires that bore 
the intelligence to us, must have trembled 
like a pulse that throbs with horror, under the 
burden of the news! that every breeze along their 
course must have howled its contempt for a Nation 
that endures this! Blessed be God—the Night is 
not forever! Blessed be God, who rules in Prov- 
idence, that slow as is the progress, the march is 
forward! that institutions like this cannot stand 
before his Truth! that the blackness and gloom 
of the Slave-Master power, shall have closed by- 
and-bye in the beauty and balm of the Morning 
of Freedom! Then shall they who suffer now, 
rejoice in peace! And then shall presses, that 
should be Christian, be free from temptation to 
the support of Injustice. God speed it, in his 
time. 

This article is a long one, and has been written 
amid the pressure of manifold cares. But if the 
Observer feels called upon to reply to it, we should 
be glad to have it print it, and will cheerfully 
do the same for its rejoinder. Ss. 


REALIZING THE JUDGMENT. 


There is to be a Day of Judgment.” The New 
Testament keeps this fact ever prominent. It is 
an article of faith in every Orthodox creed. 
Every faithful minister preaches with a reference 
morg or less immediate, to that day. Every 
faithful Christian lives under a sense of his per- 
sonal accountability to God. Yet after all we 
fail to realize the judgment. How seldom is it 
before the mind as a potential fact! How little 
does it enter into our habitual modes of thought 
and action! These it ought to permeate and 
control as a vita] truth; for God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing. In the Apostle Paul, a lively perception 
of the Judgment Day is apparent in every letter 
to the churches, in every sermon to Jew or Gen- 
tile, in every plan, in every counsel, in every 
thought, in every act. Did the minister of Christ 
feel ever this truth as Paul felt it, what sobriety, 
earnestness, aflection, and fidelity Would mark 
his intercourse with his flock! What tenderness 
and solemnity would mark his preaching of the 
Word! Did the hearer always feel this truth as 
a reality, how earnest, how reverent, how fear- 
ful, how docile and obedient, would be his hear- 
ing of that Word! ; 

But how shall we realize the judgment ’ How 
incorporate that sublime fact of Revelation into 
our whole mental] and moral being, so that it 
shall impress itself upon all that we say or do ¢ 
This is to be accomplished not mainly by the 
help of the imagination, nor by the help of the 
reason, but through the believing faculty of the 
soul—its susceptibility to spiritual influences— 
by taking God’s word as truth, and dwelling 
upon that truth till it comes to be as natural and 
influential in its effect upon the mind as are the 
every day facts of our existence. Though the 
Scriptures sometimes describe that Day in lJan- 
guage sublimely portentous, bringing before our 
vision the flaming clouds of heaven, the great 
white throne, and troops of angels attendant on 
the Judge, yet commonly they speak of it with- 
out metaphor, as the day in which God shall 
judge the world by Jesus Christ his Son. The 
fact of such a Day, unadorned with rhetoric, is 
left to weigh upon the mind, as the most solemn 
and awful ract in the government of God. As 
that simple fact is believed and pondered, as 
imagination yields to a sober faith, and visions 
of thrones and clouds and angels give place to 
the naked conception of an intelligent spirit 
giving to its Maker an account of its motives and 
acts, and awaiting his decision upon these, in 
that proportion will the Judgment influence the 
mind and conduct as a reality. 

We have been led to this train of reflections 
by reading the closing paragraphs of President 
Woolsey’s recent installation sermon. With his 
own mind deeply pervaded with the reality of 
the Judgment, the preacher does not attempt to 
set it forth by any arts of rhetoric. He speaks 
of it with a solemnity and an awe becoming the 
subject, and yet with the simplicity of a record 
of facts. It has impressed us more deeply than 
anything on this topic, which we remember to 
have read. 

“The minister,” he says, “has an account to 
render of his stewardship; and there is joy or 
grief in store for him according to its nature. 
And for this account the Christian pastor will 
ever be making preparation. He will, sometimes, 
almost hear the Judge putting to him the ques- 
tion--What hast thou done in the ministry 
where I placed thee ?—and will see the Judge 
severing the ungodly minister from the godly at 
that great day of reckoning. And the terrors of 
that day will utter a voice to deter him from 
sloth, and to check him in the disposition to 
make his pastoral office a secondary business, to 
which at times he may be tempted. As a watch- 
man over a treasure for which thieves are lurk- 
ing about, he will fear for himself lest he be in- 
vaded by sleep, or be caught off his guard, and 
will cry mightily for aid. A 

“But the account spoken of in the text is dif- 
ferent from this. It is a report, presented by the 
pastor to the Chief Shepherd, how the flock have 
treated the under-shepherd to whom he assigned 
a particular -fold. It is a solemn testimony con- 
cerning the character of the flock so far as its 
relations to the minister are concerned, uttered 
not in the language of hopeful charity, but in the 
language of retributive truth. In this report will 
be inserted not the good opinions which the mi- 
nister may have formed as to the members of his 
congregation; but the exact statement of how 
they have treated his message and himself. And 
this report may be rendered with joy, or with 
grief,—joy or gtief aroused in the affectionate 
minister's heart by unerring recollections of the 
past, which, running through the whole course 
of his ministry, shall attach themselves to the 
individual persons who have been under him in 
the Lord. The minister may stand before the 
master and Judge, and with gladness of counte- 
nance may say, ‘Here Lord, I come to tell thee 
what indeed thou knowest well, but what this 
dread solemnity of the judgment, when heaven 
and earth are assembled, requires that I should 
unfold. I went in among this flock in weakness 
and trembling, following the guidance of thy pro- 
vidence, but not knowing what was before me in 
this new sphere of my labors. Exceeding great 
is my joy this day, that I can testify that ‘they 
received me as an angel of God, even as Jesus 
Christ.’” 

In this simple and solemn manner, Dr. W. pro- 
ceeds to enumerate “the heads of that joyful re- 
port which the minister may render concerning a 
Christian people.” This is followed by the con- 
trast of a different report, in which the minister 
is constrained to testify against his people. Here 
there is no attempt to highten the scene by de- 
scriptive imagery ; but the language is the child- 
like utterance of one in his closet before God. 
It is this that gives to the preacher's view of 
the judgment its awful weight. This it is that 
brings the hearer or the reader, not into the midst 
of clouds and darkness and tempest, before a 
burning throne encompassed with Cherubim and 
Seraphim, where the poetic machinery of the 
scene fills the eye and engrosses the thought, Dut 
into the presence of God, face to face. And thus 
the mind is prepared for the solemn conclusion : 
(p- 28.) 

“My brethren, to a benevolent mind justice is 


often a grievous vam = a necessary thing. We 
cannot well conceive how full of grief will be the 





just testimony of the minister against the le 
for whom be labored and suffered. Oh! if it 


should be necessary, as the epitome of a long 
ministry, to utter such sad things against his 
flock, if the results of a lifetime should be testi- 
mony in condemnation of immortals, what grief 
which we know of here on earth would come up 
to the level of that grief which he would feel. 
And how unprofitable would it be for the flock. 
Better for them ‘not to have known the way of 
righteousness, than thus to turn from the holy 
commandment delivered unto them.’ Bett+r for 
them to have had no minister than to have des- 
pised and slighted him and his message, for a 
Judge is on the throne, who has said, ‘he that 
heareth you heareth me, and he that despiseth 
me despiseth him that sent me.’ 

“« My brethren, see to it what account you will 
oblige your minister to render concerning you on 
that day.” = 


HOME MISSIONS. 





It is exceedingly gratifying to trace the pro- 
gress of that magnificent Enterprise which aims 
to supply with the church and the preacher the 
remote cr impoverished parts of our country: 
to carry out the institutions of worship, and the 
tidings of Redemption, to the frontiers of civil- 
ization, wherever the pioneer levels the forest or 
bridges the stream. We are not insensible to 
the grandeur of the scheme which wou'd carry 
abroad the gospel over the earth, and cony ‘t the 
Hindu, the Islander of the Pacific, the Persian, 
the Chinaman and the Arab, to the allegiance 
of Christ. We are not unaware of the many and 
great claims on the regard of Christians, which 
are lodged in the Tract, the Sunday School, and 
the Bible Societies; especially the latter, in the 
simplicity and unity of its design, and the almost 
universality of its system of distribution. But 
there is not one of these all, that surpasses if it 
equals, in true sublimity and importance, the Home 
Missionary work. 

The aim of this, how grand it is!—to subdue 
this country to the blessed reign of Truth and of 
Christ ; to fill this land, especially at the West, 
with the life and the power of Christian belief ; 
to make it a Mountain of Holiness, and of Divine 
knowledge. Its method, too, is a noble one. It 
aims to do this by establishing the Ministers of the 
Gospel, able and diligent men, prepared to preach 
in the love and the power of him whom they 
serve, at every destitute and prominent point; 
that they may organize churches there, may gath- 
er Sunday Schools, may sustain the institutions 
of public worship, may be active in every good 
work of philanthrophy, and may distribute and 
accompany by their personal ministrations the 
Bibles and the tracts that shall be furnished from 
the East. It plants Institutions, and does not 
merely scatter publications—however valuable 
in its place that may be. It fixes the nucleus 
around which may be gathered, and to which 
may be united, all elements of goo’. It drives 
down the piles ; upon which may be built the in- 
stitutions of Christian society, and by which may 
be stayed the rushing streams of immorality, and 
error. It puts Men—Jive ones, too, the most of 
them are, who know what the Gospel is, and 
what the world wants of them—at a thousand 
different points throughout the land; to speak 
for Christ, and the welfare of the soul. If Rom- 
anism is to be subdued and transformed, or to be 
effectually resisted in this country, as it certainly 
is to be, it must be by this agency. If Religion, 
and Freedom, and social and civil Happiness, are 
to be preserved and established here, it must be 
by this agency. It is just the work of Christ, 
when he sent out his seventy, done over and over 
with every year, on the broadest scale, and on 
the noblest and most important theatre the world 
as yet has ever seen. These missionaries build 
churches; build school-houses ; build finally col- 
leges, and theological schools. They are cover- 
ing the West with a Christian civilization. They 
will redeem it—as surely as time to do it is given 
them—to God and to his truth, and to his work 
of evangelizing and saving the World. And on 
the accomplishment of that work, rest, humanly 
speaking, the hopes of the world. The very 
point and crisis of the struggle, between Sin 
and Holiness, between Truth and Error, between 
Christ and the Powers of Darkness and Evil, that 
has been going on from the first on the arena of 
the earth, is now progressing at the West. And 
when we reach a point, under the shadow of the 
Throne, amid the counsels of God most High, 
whence we can see his Providence unfolded, his 
plans of guidance concerning this world opened 
in fulness beneath our eye we shall see this to 
have been so. 

We are rejoiced, therefore, that the churches 
at the East are so well aware of the truth of 
these suggestions that they hardly need to be 
made. Yet it is well to recur to them, occasion- 
ally: that our activity may be constantly in- 
creased and renewed. The income of the Home 
Missionary Society is large already. It has 
doubled within ten years, if we rightly remember. 
It is constantly accumulating from the churches 
that it has itself helped to foster and sustain ; who 
return to it naturally, as they grow to maturity, 
the honor and the aid which children should give 
to the parent who has sustained them. It needs, 
and can use, however, far more than it has; and 
though never allowed by its most judicious man- 
agers to become involved in debt, by a too large 
expenditure, its agencies would be at once and 
greatly expanded if its income were increased. 
The Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn gave to 
this noble charity last Sunday, at its annual col- 
lection, more than $1,400 ; and this sum will be 
further increased, probably, by the contributions 
of ubsentees to $1,600. We would that it were 
thrice as much, but are glad it is so large. It is 
an advance upon the last year’s collection, and 
we trust will be but the harbinger of stil] greater 
advances in time to come: and the token of an 
advance very general among the churches. The 
more we know of this Society, the more afiec- 
tionately do we love, the more deeply do we hon- 
or it. All differences of sect, of church organiza- 
tion, of specific views of Reform, sink out of 
sight in the comparison of the one grand object 
of spreading the truth and the institutions of the 
Gospel, as rapidly as may be, to all parts of the 
land which the Pilgrims loved, and baptized unto 


God! S. 
HOW THE DESIGN OF THE CRUCIBLE 18 T0 BE 
ACCOMPLISHED. 





Perhaps it is oftener on account of a general, 
unnoticed, and almost unconscious departure from 
God, a gradual decline of the fervor of the affec- 
tions towards him, that God sends trials, than for 
any other reason. From such a state of declen- 
sion, an awakening and return is exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and therefore sometimes God has to send his 
sharpest trials, has to employ the severest agen- 
cies: and a great mercy it is to be even so awak- 
ened. But even so,a Christian will not be awak- 
ened, unless he put forth his own earnest efforts 
in codperation with God. While God is work- 
ing upon him and for him, he must work hard 
and earnestly upon himself, and towards God. 
He must do this from the very outset of the trial. 
He must come to this neglected work of self-ex- 
amination, and contrition before God. 

Sometimes a Christian is in the condition of a 
ship aground, and though the tide may come to 
her relief, and do much towards floating her, and 
a steamer may be at hand to pull with strong ca- 
bles, and urge her over the bar, yet all this will 
be ineffectual without lightening her cargo. The 
greater part may have to be thrown overboard. 
And just so, even God's providence and grace 
may not start the grounded Christian, or set him 
free, except ail hands within him set at work to 
throw out his overladen, worldly cargo. He may 
have “laden himself with thick clay ;” he may 
have on board indwelling and indulged corrup- 
tions that have Jain undisturbed in his hold for 
along time. He may have been gathering a great 
weight and bulk of wood, hay, and stubble, in- 
stead of a small but precious store of spiritual 
gold, silver, precious stones. He may have fall- 
en into habits of spiritual indolence, or neglect of 
religious duty, that press upon him like a moun- 
tain ; for evil habits of this kind are very weigh- 
ty things, though sins of omission May at first 
seem light things. And all these packages of 
evil are to be broken up and thrown overboard, 
or it is not possible that he can be floated and set 
free, and his sails again be filied with the gales 





pool, and other friends there, he also was laid 
under the most heartfelt obligation. 
But the good effects which he hoped to realize 
from the voyage and the change of climate, were 
not permitted to follow. His disease—chronic 
inflammation of the stomach—returned with vio- 
lence, and after some struggles between hope and 
disappointment, he had barely strength to return 
to his native land, in the last trip of the steamer 
Africa. He reached home on the Sabbath, De- 
cember 22nd, and lingered, in a state of perfect 
calmness and submission, for four weeks and one 
day, and then literally “slept’—to wake no more. 
For three days before his death, he had been 
in a state of extreme weakness, and had said bui 
little. On Sabbath evening, while three or fou: 
friends were present, who had called on him, he 
seemed quite reanimated for a few moments. His 
eyes were kindled with a heavenly radiance, as 
he addressed one who stood near him, in a very 
easy but deliberate tone, nearly as follows : 
“For four or five months I have not felt like 
praying for any specific temporal mercy, except 
one ; that was, that I might be enabled to return 
to my native land, to die in the bosom of my fam- 
ily. The Lord graciously heard my prayer in 
this, and now I have nothing more to say, only 
to be thankful for His goodness, and ask that His 
will may be done. I feel that whether living o1 
dying, I am the Lord's: if I live, I shall live unto 
the Lord, and if I die, as 1 expect to very 
soon, I shall be clothed upon with a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 
no cares on my mind. 


“¢1 can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies ;’ 


and therefore, 


of the Spirit, bearing him swiftly onward toward 
heaven. 

And sometimes, again, a Christian has work to 
be done in a time of trial, like that which has to 
be performed on board a barge or boat that has 
to be pulled up the rapids by a force on shore, 
while the boatmen exert all their energy and skill 
with their oars, and poles, and rudder, in keep- 
ing the vessel in the right direction, keeping her 
head off from off the shore, and turning her from 
the rocks and projections inthe way. For if she 
should strike while this force is drawing her along, 
ten to one the boat would be split, or the rope 
suddenly broken, and the rapids would take her 
back more swiftly than ever. So when God, by 
his providence and grace, in a season of trial, is 
carrying the Christian, urging him up the rapids, 
Jet all hands on board be watchful and busy; 
great work, great energy is demanded, or the soul 
may strike. The heart must be turned from the 
world, the affections must be kept up stream, the 
direction of the soul must be maintained towards 
God and heaven, or a fatal shock may be the con- 
sequence. 

Perhaps the best place for self-examination is 
the throne of grace ; almosteall true self-examina- 
tion begins there, aud there the affections towards 
God may be watched, while in freest play. It is 
a difficult thing to sit down deliberately to this 
work : to say, Now I will examine myself; per- 
haps ii is an unnatural thing in regard to the af- 
fections. In regard to habits of duty, it is natural 
and proper, necessary and effectual. But the 
affections must be watched and known, so to 
speak, while they are not aware of being watch- 
ed, while they are in full and unsuspicious 
activity. They sai .o more be made to stop, 
statue-like, for your is \estigation, than the waves 
of the sea. A true daguc.icotype of nature would 
give the living motions of the trees as the wind, 
breathes upon them; but that is impossible, for 
nature cannot stand still before the instrument, 
and if she could, the view would be forced and 
artificial. Just so the affections cannot be made 
to stand stil] and be drawn, with all the influences 
stirring them, whether of the world or of the Spirit. 
But while those influences are in play, they can 
be looked at. Anda man who is much at the 
throne of grace, and is fervent there, will know 
his own spirit, will be made to know his own 
heart. And even when he is away from the 
throne of grace, and amidst the world’s activities 
temptations, and distractions, he will be habitual- 
ly examining himself, catching his own attitudes 
and frames of mind and heart, and vigilantly re- 
calling them to God, and fixing them on heaven. 
He will be praying for grace to overcome this and 
that evil thought, this and that habit of wander- 
ing and worldly thought, and he will be continu- 
ally imploring God for more of the spirit of hea- 
ven, for more treasure in heaven, and a heart 
more fixed upon it; for a deeper, more permanent, 
more fervent interest in the things of Christ's 
kingdom, for a more constant love to souls, for 
an eye more single in all things to God’s glory, 
and more quick to discern opportunities of good, 
while the heart is rtady to embrace them. 

Now these are great benefits of affliction ; and 
if God thus exercises the soul, to bring it back to 
himself by causing it to strive according to his 
working, which is working in and upon it might- 
ily, the benefit is incomparably greater than if 
God shed down these graces upon the soul, so to 
speak. by an external baptism, or a change irre- 
spective of our own anxious efforts. O, what in- 
finite wisdom there is in God's discipline! He 
will have us work out our own salvation. And 
just as, insome cases, they throw timid or indo- 
lent children, who will not learn to swim, into 


|] have 


“1 bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes,’ 

** While not a wave of trouble rolls 
Across my peacetal breast.’ 


ae 


HELPS IN BIBLICAL STUDY, 


ROBINSON'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON. 

The progress of Sacred Literature has kept 
pace with the general progress of the world 
during the lJasi half century. In our own 
country, especially, the most marked and rapid 
progress in this department is embraced in the 
life-time and connected with the labors of 
scholars who are yet actively engaged in the 
work of instruction, or who have but recently 
retired from official teaching, full of years and 
of honor, and whose old age: is still fruitful in 
works of learning and of piety. The clerical 
fathers of New England were, in general, good 
Biblical scholars ; better Hebraists, perhaps, than 
the majority of their successors. They devoted 
more time personally to the critical study of the 
Bible, than is usual under our system of public 
instruction in hermeneutics, or possible in these 
days of intense religious activity. But they had 
few critical or exegetical helps. The multiplica- 
tion of these now compensates in part for the 
want of time for independent critical investiga- 
tion. And yet, in another view, these same 
increased facilities for the study of the Bible 
impose upon the minister a necessity for move la- 
borious self-application, in order to maintain his 
standing as a religious teacher. Formerly the 
scarcity and the high price of commentaries kept 
these beyond the reach of the people. The 
minister could dole out as precious novelties of 
learning, those historical illustrations of propheey 
and parable which are now common-places to the 
children of the Sabbath School. But with Bush 
on the Old Testament, and Barnes on the New, 
with Henry, Scott, and Doddridge reduced to one 
third their original price, with “ Cottage,” and 
water that is too deep for them, where they will | « Domestic,” Bibles, Comprehensive Commenta- 
be compelled to struggle for life, and so will learn | pies, and the Notes, Readings and Meditations 
to swim, whether they will or no; justso God} of various authors upon separate books of 
sometimes throws us into deep waters, to make | the Scriptures, the majority of hearers in any 
us swim for our life. And all the while he watches | intelligent congregation are already familiar with 
us, and watches over us to see that the trial be not | the exposition of almost every disputed passage, 
too great for our strength. For if there be a heart | and of every local and historical incident or allu 
depending on him, and a disposition to ask what} sion. It will not do for the minister to retail 
the Lord will have us todo, and an earnest outery | Calmet and Jahn, Lowth and Whitby, much less 











for his merey, and a struggle of the soul towards | Henry and Scott. We have sometimes thought 
him, he hath said that he will not suffer us to be | that an indictment would lie against Mr. Barnes, 
tempted above that we are able, but will, with the | and the whole class of popular commentators, for 
temptation, also make a way of escape, that we giving to the people the tools and treasures of 
may be able to bear it. Cc. the ministry. But the thing is done, and the 
ministry must conform their studies to the more 
intelligent state of their congregations as respects 
the interpretation of the Bible. 


——2¢———— 


OBITUARY OF REV. EDWARD WEED. 


Died, in this city, on Monday, January 20th, 
Rev. Epwarp Weep, late pastor of the Free 
Church in Paterson, N, J., aged 43 years. 


In this strait some have recourse to Germany 

and from the bathus of German criticism one may 
fish up many a pearl. Indeed the terse and 
grammatically stringent annotations of De Wette, 
the chaste and luminous paraphrase of Olshausen, 
and the rich devotional exegesis of Tholuck and 
Hengstenberg, are beginning to be regarded as 
almost indispensable aids in the study of the 
Scriptures. But it is not upon commentators, 
however learned and exact, that the minister 
must chiefly rely for his own instruction in the 
Scriptures. Rather must he address himself with 
the greater diligence to the study of the Scriptures 
in their original tongues, with those grammatical 
and critical helps which the learned have furnished, 
and having thus drunk deep at the fountain, 
having imbibed the spirit of the text in its 
grammatical and logical connection, Jet him pour 
it forth through his own channels of exposition, 
illustration, and devotion 


Mr. Weed was born in North Stamford, Conn., 
and while a youth, removed with his father to 
Denmark, Lewis Co., N. Y. On becoming deci- 
dedly pious, he felta burning desire, and believed 
he had a spiritual call, to seek a preparation for 
the Gospel ministry, ard after diligently employ- 
ing his own unaided ef'orts as far as he could, 
he entered the Oneidx Institute, then in its high- 
est suecess, and went with the first class that left 
that institution to lane Seminary. He was one 
of the large numer of students who left Lane 
in 1834, in conseyuence of what they deemed an 
encroachment vpen their Christian freedom of 
thought and action on the subject of slavery. He 
finished his course of study at Cummingsville, 
and then labored for a considerable time as an 
agent of the American Anti-slavery Society, and 
bore his share of the trials encountered by those 


Helps of the class just mentioned have of late 
agents in the years 1834-6. 


years increased, not in number only, but in char- 
acter. The labors of Stuart—in this country, 
the father and the honored head of Sacred Learn- 
ing ; of Nordheimer—cut down in the midst of 
high enthusiasm and promise; and of others 
whose recent contributions to this department 


After that, he was called to be the pastor of 
the Free Church at Mount Vernon, Ohio, a new 
concern, Which was then struggling through many 
difficulties, arising from public obliquy, and the 
scanty ability of the people. He remained 


there about four years, and through the divine 
blessing on his abundant labors, his faithful 
preaching, and his consistent life, he was permit- 
ted to see the church greatly built up in numbers, 
the reproach done away, and the foundation laid 
for a cheering prosperity, which continues to this 
day. 

In the spring of ,1842 he came to Paterson, by 
invitation of the Free Church in that place, which 
he found in a depressed condition, and over- 
whelmed with debt for their house. His labors 
there were equally successful ; the debt was 
paid off, the numbers were increased, the respect 
and fellowship of the other churches was secured, 
and a stable congregation brought together. In 
1844, against the earnest wishes of his people, 
he was persuaded to come to Brooklyn, to save 
the Congregational Church, now under the care 
of Rev. Mr. Atkinson, which was suffering deep- 
ly under a then recent disaster ; but after Jabor- 
ing there a little more than a year, he returned to 
Paterson, and there finished the public work his 
Master had for him to do on earth. The year 
1849 found him in a state of impaired health; 
but notwithstanding this, in the month of Febru- 
ary he felt constrained to undertake a series of 
meetings, involving great and extraordinary labor 
for himself, which he continued a little over two 
weeks, and then broke down under attacks of 
organic disease, from which he never recovered. 
His people, reluctant to give him up, clung to 
him until May, when he felt it to be bis duty to 
resign the pastorate, and went to his friends in 
Mexicoville, Oswego Co. Here he remained near- 
ly a year, spending, in the mean time, three or 
four months at a water-cure establishment. Feel- 
ing his strength a little recruited, he came to this 
city in February last, partly for change of air, 
and partly to consult physicians here. In July, 
he went to England in the ship along with Rev. 
H. W. Beecher, and was brought, by a singu‘ar 
Providence, to take lodgings at Chester, about 
thirty miles from Liverpool, with a pious family 
belonging to the Congregational Church under 
the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. Knill, formerly the 
well-known and efficient missionary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in Siberia. Here he re- 
ceived as much attention from that excellent man 
and his friends, as it was possible for Christian 
kindness to bestow, and all done for a stranger 
only because he was a servant of the Lord. We 
have not room to detail the particulars which our 
deceased friend narrated with the deepest emotions 
of gratitude to them, and the most devout acknow- 
ledgment of the good hand of his God, which 
marked out all his ways, and ever made his bed 
in his sickness. To Daniel James, Esq., an 





American citizen, a3 honored merchant of Liver- 


are an earnest of the most liberal fruits of schol- 
arship,—these have left little to be desired in the 
grammatical and critical study of the Old Testa- 
ment; while Dr. Robinson, in addition to his val- 
uable edition of Gesenius for the Old Testament, 
has provided for the critical study of the New 
Testament, a lexicon which is not only astandard, 
but is without 2 peer. It is to this work in par- 
ticular that we would cab attention, as it has 
just been issued in a new and revised edition 
from the press of Harper § Brothers. 

For the labors of a lexicograper Dr. Robinson 
possesses peculiar qualifications. His habits of 
thought and expression are clear, accurate, and 
methodical. His patient industry shiinks from 
no toil that may be needed to accomplish the task 
before him. Nothing relating to his work 
escapes his attention. He examines every fact 
and opinion, from whatever quarter, which may 
shed light upon the subject of his investigation. 
Moreover, he stereotypes neither his works nor 
his opinions ; but with the candor and Jiberality 
of the true scholar, leaves both open to change 
and improvement. Add to this his experience in 
lexicography, his knowledge of biblical and clas- 
sical antiquities, bis thorough acquaintance with 
the results of German scholarship in these de- 
partments, and his personal observation of the 
countries in which the Bible was written, and we 
have enumerated all the qualifications requisite 
to the production of a complete and reliable 

work. Such a work Dr. Robinson’s Greek and 
English Lexicon of the a Testament has been 
acknowledged to be, as well by the wholesale 
piracy of it in Great Britain, as by its universal 
use in the theological seminaries of the United 
States. And yet the progress of Biblical Inter- 
pretation in the fifteen years which have elapsed 

since the first appearance of this lexicon, had re- 

vealed to the author imperfections which called 
for a thorough revision of the work when a new 

edition was demanded. This revision has been 

accomplished, with severe labor, in the last three 

years; but the preceding ten or twelve years 
were also years of real preparation for this work. 
Says the author in his preface : 


“ My own official duties had called me, for the 
greater portion of the preceding decennium, to 
the daily interpretation of the New Testament 
before large classes of young men preparing for 
the ministry of the Gospel; and, in the mean 
time, I have visited and partially explored the 
Holy Land. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising, that, when I sat down to the work of 
revision, { found many portions of my former 
labors, and especially the earliest, less satixfac- 
tory than I had hoped. Thie result was, that a 
large part of the work required, in my judg- 
ment, to be rewritten; and it has accordingly 
been rewritten, without regard to time or labor, 

















The remaining portions have bee 
vised, and have received very 
corrections, and curtailments. 
form, the work may stand as | 
memorial of the progress and « 
Interpretation and Lexicograph 
Testament, at the close of the 
nineteenth century.” 

The improvements of this editi 
are quite obvious from a crit’ 
of the two. But the details of 
out of place in the columns c 
There is, if possible, greater cle 
ciseness in the definitions, and ir 
improved arrangement of these a 
i 4 historical or logical precedenc 
attention has been bestowed upot 
of words used in the New Test 
usage in classic writers. This ce 
New Testament Greek, both \ 
Greek and with the Hellenistic 
the most valuable features of th 
assist to make a philoldgist of v 
it. The etymology of each wor 

The chief value of a lexicon 
accuracy and completeness of its 
this respect the lexicon of | 
unrivaled except by Webster's d 


own tongue. Every yord is firs 
exact meaning, clea express 
important shade of meaning is gi 
propriate reference. Besides thi 
in the New Testament in which 
. under a given signification, is re 


. 


connection; so that the lexicon ii 
And for the same 
for the most part, the best Comz 
could have, especially upon a di 
the nicest shade of thought is j 
definition under which the refere: 
is a pleasing evidence of the gen 
fidelity of the work, that the le 
diferent religious bodies whose 


Concordance. 


peculiasities are impugned by tl 
certain words (as the Baptists by 
Episcopalians by duixovos), unite 
this lexicon with the single ex 
definitions. We congratulate t 
students for the ministry, upon | 
which embodies all that philolog 
thus far accomplished in the er 
tion of the New Testament. 
Notwithstanding the numer 
the work, the taste and skill o 
have compressed this edition int 
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nient form and size than ita pr 
the price, according to the b 
The Greek ty 
and beautiful, and was selected 
especially for this purpose. 


range as high 


asia 

Mission Scuoots.—One of th 
departments of Christian effort 
that of Mission Schools, in wh 





of the poorest classes, many of 
lics, are collected, their physica 
vided for, and their intellectual 
ing secured. But this kind of 
requires uncommon self-denial, 
severance on the part of the t 
* sorry to learn that there is in 
schools a of 


children in 


deficiency labor 


number of severa 
might be much increased if tl 
quate supply of teachers and 

particularly true of the school | 
school house in Grand-street, 

We make this 
any persons. 


announcement 
not already oceuy 
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The remaining portions have been thoroughly re- 


vised, and have received very many additions, 
corrections, and curtailments. 


Interpretation and Lexicograph 


nineteenth century.” 


‘The improvements of this edition upon the first 


are quite obvious from a critical comparison 
of the two. But the details of these would be 
out of place in the columns of a newspaper. 
There is, if possible, greater clearness and con- 
ciseness in the definitions, and in some cases, an 
improved arrangement of these according to their 
historical or logical precedence. Much more 
attention has been bestowed upon the comparison 
of words used in the New Testament with their 
usage in classic writers. This comparison of the 
New ‘Testament Greek, both with the classic 
Greek and with the Hellenistic idiom, is one of 
the most valuable features of the work, and will 


assist to make a philolégist of whoever may use 


it. The etymology of each word is also given. 
The chief value of a lexicon consists in the 
aceuracy and completeness of its definitions. In 
this respect the lexicon of Dr. Robinson is 
unrivaled except by Webster's dictionary of our 
own tongue. Every yord is first reduced to its 
exact meaning, clea expressed; then every 
important shade of meaning is given with its ap- 
propriate reference. Besides this every passage 
in the New Testament in which a word is used 
under a given signification, is referred to in that 
connection ; 30 that the lexicon is also a complete 
Concordance. And for the same reason it is often 
for the most part, the best Commentary that one 
could have, especially upon a difficult text; for 
the nicest shade of thought is indicated by the 
definition under which the reference is found. It 
is a pleasing evidence of the general candor and 
fidelity of the work, that the learned organs of 
diferent religious bodies whose denominational 
peculiarities are impugned by the definitions of 
» certain words (as the Baptists by Barrigw and the 
“RE piscopalians by écixovos), unite in commending 
this lexicon with the single exception of such 
definitions. We congratulate the ministry and 
students for the ministry, upon having a lexicon 
which embodies all that philological research has 
thus far accomplished in the critical interpreta- 
tion of the New Testament. 

Notwithstanding the numerous additions to 
the work, the taste and skill of the publishers 
have compressed this edition into a more conve- 
nient form and size than ita predecessor; while 
the price, according to the binding, does not 
range as high. The Greek type is very clear 
and beautiful, and was selected by Dr. Robinson 
especially for this purpose. 


Mission Scuoors.—One of the most important | hand of Austria; and Prussia touches the low-| pastor of a prominent charch, in the central part 


departments of Christian effort in New York is 
that of Mission Schools, in which the children 
of the poorest classes, many of whom are Catho- 
lics, are collected, their physical necessities pro- 
vided for, and their intellectual and moral train- 


ing secured. But this kind of missionary labor remaining manifestation of the German aspira-| tive Slave law, and the Journal of Commerce con- 


requires uncommon self-denial, patience, and per- 
severance on the part of the teachers. We are 


schools a deficiency of laborers. Indeed the 
number of children in several of the schools 
might be much increased if there was an ade- 
quate supply of teachers and visitors. This is 
particularly true of the school held in the public 


We make this announcement in the hope that 
any persons. not already occupied, who may be 
disposed to engage in these benevolent labors, 
will present themselves at that school on the 
next Sabbath. The children of poverty, igno- 
rance, and superstition must be cared for, if we 
would save our city from general corruption. 


JuventLte Concert.—Messrs. Bradbury and 
Nash, who are accustomed to herald the spring 
with a musical festival by their juvenile classes, 
have designated Wednesday evening next, Feb. 
5th, for the first entertainment of the season. 
Of course the Tabernacle will be crowded, the 
thousana little warblers appropriately dressed, 
will look sweetly and make sweet music ; and 
parents, relatives, friends, and everybody, will be 
made very happy. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


HARVARD COLLEGE. 

The Board of Overseers of the College met in 
the senate chamber last week. A vacancy in the 
clerical portion of the permanent board was an- 
nounced in consequence of the resignation of 
Rev. Dr. Frothingham. 

The following appointments of the corporation 
were reported to the board for their action, viz : 

Francis Bowen,Professor of Ancient and Mo- 
dern History. 

Thomas Chase, and Charles Law, Tutors in 
Latin. 

Charles W. Tuttle, Second Assistant in Obser- 
vatory. 

J. P. Cook, Professor,of Mineralogy and Chem- 
istry. 

C. F. Choate, Tutor in Mathematics. 

This report was laid on'the table until next meet- 
ing. 

Dr. Lathrop, as Chairman of the Committee on 
History, reported that their examinations had 
been satisfactory and remarkable for the average 
excellence of ‘the recitations. Malkin’s History 
of Greece has been adopted as a text book. The 
committee found that the instructor now required 
the student to recite the precise words of the au- 
thor; and, in conducting the examinations, in- 
stead of asking a general question, he would re- 
cite a sentence at some point of the text book, 
and expect the student to go on from that point. 
He deems this preferable for pupils so young as 
the freshmen, on the ground that they have not 
a large vocabulary of their own nor a ready flow 
of language, and that the habit of committing to 
memory gives them these, while impressing truth 
upon the mind. The committee reported, how- 
ever, the best recitations were made by those 
ne through the rule, and gave, in thei 
own words, the general facts. The committee 
suggest that Ancient History be made a requisite 
for admission'Yo the College, asa first step toward 
elevating the philosophic study of Modern Histo- 
ry to its proper rank. 

A memorial was presented from the students of 
the two higher classes in aid of Mr. Bowen, 
whose chance for confirmation in his professor- 
ship seems rather slender. 

After which, the board adjourned to the first 
Thursday of February, 

A STATE ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. 

The subject of founding a State Asylum for 
persons supposed to be confirmed inebriates, has 
been introduced into the Legislature by one of 
the members from this city. Such an asylum, 
judiciously managed, would be one of the great- 
est blessings to our communit®®” Men are con- 
tinually arrested for drunkenness, and sentenced 
to the House of Correction for the same. They un- 


dergo their punishment, and come out drier than 


In its present 
form, the work may stand as an unpretending 
memorial of the progress and condition of the 
of the New 
Testament, at the close of the first half of the 





ANGLICAN POPERY. 

The Welsh blood of the Congregationalists of 
the principality has been fired, not by the en- 
croachments of the Pope and his hierarchy, but 
by more insolent and audacious assumptions and 
statements by Anglican bishops and priests in 
Wales. » These dumb gentry, who cannot speak 
to the Welsh in their own tongue, are constantly 
setting forth the “sin” and evil of dissent. A 
priest of Carmarthen has issued a circular solicit- 
ing help from English churchmen to enlarge his 
church—assuming that he has the sole spirit- 
ual charge of the district in which his church 
is. He sets forth that the mass of the people 
are dissenters from necessity, because they have 
not church room! The present writer when in 
Wales had gone from almost literally empty 
Episcopal churches to Congregational churches 
which were at the same moment crowded to ex- 
cess. Seven ministers of Carmarthen have pro- 
tested against the Anglican bull, and ina spirited 
document say : 

“The grounds upon which this appeal to en- 


large-St. David's church is made, is not the least 
extraordinary feature of this circular: ‘There are 





FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. J tive Slave law, is binding many true hearts to it- 


self. Many prayers are offered up that it may not 
falter in its course. Your paper is doing a work 
which few others attempt, and still fewer have the 
ability to accomplish. beg leave to suggest that 
you keep up a vigorous fire upon that Godless and 
soulless law. The only hope its advocates can have 
of its execution is that the indignation it has awak- 
ened shall subside, while the law remains un- 
changed. And there is, perhaps, no other point, 
just now connected with slavery, upon which north- 
ern conscience is so tender as upon this. It seems 
to me, if many of our D.D.’s knew what fearful 
weapons they are forging and putting into the 
hands of infidels and others who hate the truth, 
when they attempt to vindicate that law, or incul- 
cate obedience to it as a duty, they would desist. 
fheir position is known, and their arguments are 
seized upon by those who care little or nothing 
about that law, and are used with terrible effect 
against the church and the ministry.” 


Yet another from Massachusetts : 


“Cannot help troubling you with more than a 
mere subscription. I must declare my great satis- 
faction with The Independent. 1 do love its manii- 
ness, and honor the ability with which it is con- 
ducted. Success to it in the great work before us 
all. I wish very much that I had taken it from the 
beginning. As it is I have not many months to re- 
gret. At first I thought I could not afford to take 
it, and so neglected to do so, but finally, concluded 
I could not do without it.” 


A friend in Connecticut sends three new sub- 


along the safe paths of progress, instead of lagging 
for the sake of consistency or patronage.” 
lisher : 


out of my cabin two of the greater lights of Becta- 


itan, from ‘the land of Steady Habits,’—taking 
the View Englander for wy quarterly, and The 


dom, and of ecclesiastical government you advo- 
cate. Only in regard to the latter I am no stickler, 
and would permit every church to choose its own 
mode of government.” 


more personal, irom a merchant of Boston who 
has a large farm in the Granite State. Though 
it was not intended for publication, its piquant 


to the editor : 


my farm, in the shape of a medium-sized cheese. 


behind and hanging to the fag ends of conservatism, 


From a new subse: i!er in Towa, to the pub- 


‘I would gladly say to your editors that I shut 


rian Old Hunkerism, namely, the New York —— 
and the Boston to make room for the newly- 
risen Independent.” 


From a clergyman in Michigan : 
‘“‘T am a son of New England, a full blooded Pur- 





Independent tor my weekly reading. 1 sympathize 
with you most fully in the principles both of free- 


We close these extracts with a letter somewhat 


drollery will make it hardly less acceptable to 
the reader than was the accompanying donation 


* With this I send you one of the productions 4 


no less than eleven dissenting chapels in the par- 


scribers on his own account, and adds : 


pray your acceptance thereof, not as a thing: of 
much worth, but as a token of the high estimation 


Restoration of the Jews, with the Political Destiny 
of the nations of the earth, as foretold in the Pro- 
phecies of Scripture.” 

The New England Historical and Genealogica! | 
Register commences its fifth volume, with a pub- 
lisher in New York as well as Boston—S. G. Drake, 
56 Cornhill, Boston, and C. M. Saxton, 123 Fulton- 
street, New York. Price$2ayear. This number 
contains a memoir and portrait of Hugh Peters, 
the ‘‘ Arch Intendant of England ;” Col. Stoddard’s 
journal of his visit to Canada in 1713, with Rev. 
John Williams, to procure a return of captives (a 
highly interesting document never before pub- 
lished) ; and “ ropes” of other interesting things— 
as usual, , 





An estimable Independent minister from Eng- 
land, Rey. Samuel Wills, who has been in this 
city two or three years, has prepared a volume of 
‘* Daily Meditations” for family or closet devotion 
for every morning and evening throughout the 
year; and is publishing it in four numbers, at 26 
cents each. Sold by Colby, 122 Nassau-street, and 
Raynor, 76 Bowery. 

Wellman’s Literary Miscellany, published at De- 
troit, commences its third volume, by issuing 
10,000 copies monthly. Who says that literature 
is monopolized at the East ? 


Solon Robinson is engaged as assistamt editor of 


ish, one of which is said to have eight hundred 
communicants. Such a state of things calls 
loudly on the friends of the church to bestir 
themselves, &c. One would be Jed to imagine 
that the drunkenness, ignorance, and immorality 
of some of the population might have constituted 
a more legitimate claim to an appeal for church 
extension, than the great number of places of 
worship in the parish, and eight hundred commu- 
nicants in one chapel!! The thought of ‘eight 
hundred communicants’ in one chapel, and above 
2000 more in other dissenting chapels in the par- 
ish, whom we hope have been reclaimed from 
vice and intemperance to holiness and virtue, 
ought, one would suppose, to have been a source 
of joy and gratitude, rather than of sorrow and 
alarm, to one professing himself to bea Chris- 
tian minister! There is no place in the king- 
dom, of equal population, where ‘the excluded 
poor’ possess such opportunities to have the 
Gospel preached to them; but the eleven dis- 
senting chapels, ministers and ——— are 
completely ‘ignored’—not by Rome, but by the 
incumbent of St. David's. 

“ The incumbent of St. David's has been lately 
ignored by the Pope. Is it this that has roused 
the latent love for Popery, and the desire to per- 
sonify his Holiness, by ignoring his dissenting 
brethren @” 

CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 

it is almost necessary to the comfort of en- 
lightened and liberal minds that they should for- 
get the existence of continental Europe. Germany 
is prostrate. The Royal conspirators are dis- 
puting over the remains, and not even giving 
them decent interment. Russia strikes Prussia 
(paralyzed before by Royal faithlessness) by the 


est point of dishonor. Hesse Cassel and the 
noble and patient people are abanduned—shame- 
lessly abandoned. Austrian and Prussian troops 
are now marching togetber to put down the 
Holsteiners, and thus fogle upon the last 


tions for freedom and a common nationality. 


order to have a fraternal meeting at Breslau. 
The Dresden Conferences are conducted with 


ciples have been agreed upon; and those princi- 
ples are identical with the maxims of the Holy 


of Austria are alternately to be viceroys of the 
Emperor of Russia in the government of Ger- 
many, which the Royal conspirators will now 
constitute. 

Tue Pope is sufficiently uncomfortable at 
Rome. The great ecclesiastical shows of the 
season have been attended by crowds of foreign- 
ers, but few Italians; and the secret republican 
press is active, and its products are forced upon 
the notice of the Pope and cardinals. A recent 
letter says: 

“The activity of the secret societies, in the 
way of printing and dispersing political pam- 
phlets, has become so great that the attention of 
the government is seriously attracted by it; the 
Pope himself is always favored with some of the 
very first copies circulated, and as all the papers 
or letters forwarded to him by the post are con- 
veyed directly to the palace, where, in company 


opens and examines at least the topics of every 
communication, the setting forth of such very 
home truths as the secret republican perform- 
ances contain, especially with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the country and the dilapidated 
state of its finances, cannot but be a source of 
irritation and mortification. Most of the cardi- 
nals and prelates, not excepting Monsignor de 
Falloux, receive these documents also, the last of 


work to discover its authors and distributors, and 
the ecclesiastical journalists to wage a most ac- 
tive war against* them in the columns of the 
semi-official press.” 


crisis at Paris, without any very obvious cause. 
But there can be no doubt that it grows out of 
the secret antagonism and opposing designs of 
the Assembly and the President. The latter 
would fain put down Changarnier, and so remove 
an obstacle in the way of the personal policy. 
The royalist majority will sustain the soldier, 
and rule by him, till be or some other military 
adventurer rules over it and France. Specula- 
tions on the future are vain; but there are not 
wanting indications of purposes on the part oi 
Russia so vast, and at the same time so possible. 
that the mind is bewildered upon the contempla- 
tion of them. It is a popular belief among the 
Russians, that the European sovereigns are under 
their Emperor; that Europe is theirs. Such be- 
liefs tend to realize themselves; but more than 
this—speculative, ambitious, and accomplished 
Russians conceive of a vast political and eccle- 
siastical unity, into which Rome is to come, and 
over which the Emperor is to be supreme, politi- 
cally and spiritually, as the chief member of the 
only true church! Europe is to be made to know 
its ruler and its God, and to be compressed into 
the Greek Church! AGRICOLA. 





SENTIMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 





The pastor of a Baptist church in Maine, a new 
subscriber, writes : 


“T send you inclosed $2, for which you will 
please send me The Independent. The stand you 
are taking on the slavery question, and especially 
your faithful rebukes of the Fugitive law, will yet 
give, I believe, I hope, your paper a very wide cir- 
culation. Your ‘Star’ never shone brighter. The 
Freewill Baptist denomination are only a drop in 
the bucket, 1 know, but small as we are, we wish 
to labor with you and all other Christians for the 
upbuilding of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 


Another gentleman writes from Portland : 


** Please put my name upon your subscription 
list. I have long wanted a Congregational religious 
paper, which has courage enough to speak the truth 
boldly, and to insist upon the duty of obedience to 
the ‘ higher law,’ which so many of the clergy as 
well as laity seem now inclined to ridicule, and en- 
deavor to bring into contempt among the people.— 
I want a paper which puts its wares, but ‘ not its 
principles’ into the market for sale.” “ 





with his favorite cameriere segreto, Monsignor | ; 
Stella, formerly his ecclesiastical secretary, he |} 


of Commerce. 


“I have been one of your readers fur the last 12 
months, and have been greatly pleased with the 
noble, dignified, moral tone you have maintained— 
with the truly Christian spirit you have shown your 
enemies, as wel! as the great amount of interesting 
and valuable information and instruction which | 
have always found in your sheet; and it gives me 
much pleasure to introduce you to those of my 
friends above named, and I wish I could consist- 
ently increase the number one hundred fold. All 
my friends in this section who take this paper, so 
far as I can learn, consider it the best religious 
journal ever published in this country.” 


Another friend, a pastor in Connecticut says . 


‘* I shall use my exertions to give your excellent 
paper as wide a circulation as possibie. Midst 
all the party corruption and zeal to have negroes 
taken back to the South, which is the real cause of 
making so many just now the furious sticklers of an 
unrighteous and unconstitutional law, I rejoice that 
you are not turned aside by these degenerate times. 
since Thanksgiving, when I endeavored to show 
the iniquities of the fugitive bill, I have been plied 
with the Observer and Journal of Commerce ; but 
the more I read their weak arguments, the more I 
am convinced there can be no strong ones in favor 
of the law.” 


Yet another voice from Connectictit : 


“GENTLEMEN: I commend your course. Go on 
independently in it. The day will arrive when the 
masses will appreciate the spirit in which your pa- 
per is conducted, and when the driveling spirit of 
the Journal of Commerce will also be appreciated ; 
—a paper that wil] resort to the mean attempt which 
it has done to misrepresent you by intimating that 
Mr. Leavitt was secrectly employed as an Editor by 
you, when his name had been placed conspicuously 
in the paper for many months, and every reader of 
the paper has understood that he was an associate.” 


of the State : 


this vicinity, respecting your paper, and especially 
in reference to your course in regard to the Fugi- 


troversy. 
‘** Almost without exception, your subscribers are 


its high literary and religious character. This is 
especially true of the most intelligent readers.— 


lished. 
** T have been a subscriber and reader of the Jour- 


press the contempt which its course toward you, 


nity. There are only a few copies of it taken in 
town, and these by men, some of whom do not ap- 
prove of its course. They complain that there is a 
marked falling off in its character and value since 
the death of Mr. Hale. It has certainly proceeded 


tive Slave Law. 

“On the whole, you may be assured, that you 
have with you in this cause, the convictions and 
feelings of by far the greatest portion of religious 


God graciously strengthen and bless you in your 
work.” 


ties of the State : 


‘“‘T wish to become a subscriber to your paper for 
a few months, the term of my residence here. I 
am unacquainted with the terms of your paper, but 
will forward the subscription so soon as I shall 
earn what it is. 


Its wrath praises you.” 
A postmaster in Western New York writes: 


er and subscriber to the New York Observer and 
Journal of Commerce for some 20 years. The pres- 
ent position of those papers on the slavery ques- 
tion, I cannot conscientiously subscribe to. I am 


by those papers will never satisfy that portion of 
their readers who are at heart opposed to the in- 
stitution of slavery. Having accidentally fallen in 
with your paper of Dec. 5, and finding your com- 
ments on the Fugitive Slave Law and {i 


tore, concluded to take 
others.” 


A gentleman in Ohio writes : 


you will please send me The Independent, com- 
mencing Jan. 1, 1851. I wish tocommence with the 
first number in 1851. From the extracts I have 


think it is a paper that will please me, and if it does 
you may expect a constant subscriber. This will 
make one subscriber to you through the instrumen- 
tality of your neighbor the Journal of Commerce.” 


A lawyer in Ohio writes as follows: 


with it when it throws hot shot at flunkeyism, and 
more especially flunkeyism in the pulpit. We need 
a great deal of that same ammunition well directed 


hardly a clergyman here except the Unitarian cler- 
gyman who dares advocate openly in his pulpit the 
** higher law” doctrine, except in the abstract, and 
that never troubles any body. As Hosea Bigelow 
says, Sin in the abstract “is a kind of sin no one 


was considerable. 


I entertain, not only for yourself personally, but 
also for your ‘Jadependent’ bearing, in sustaining 
the cause of truth, at a time when few have been 
faithful among the faithless. 1 would fain believe 
too that, for such a purpose, it is an article not al- 
together inappropriate, having been thus used in 
many instances in ancient and modern times. The 
scriptures inform us that Jesse the father of David 
sent ten of them to the captain of the thousand in 
which his sons were doing duty, probably to be- 
speak his good will toward the young men 
Barzillai, when David fled from Absalom, came, as 
we read, to him, with many good things, among 
which cheese is mentioned as one, but as the quan- 
tity is not stated we are left to the inference thatit 
I have also the impression, in- 
deed, 1 have been assured, by the * Oldest Inhabi- 
tant,’ that the Goshenites manifested their demo- 
cratic attachment to President Jefferson, by send- 
ing him an enormous cheese, weighing 700 or 7000 
ibs. (I forget which, and it is of little consequence, ) 
by the hands of their minister, who bung his pre- 
sentation speech upon the text ‘ Behold, a greater 
than Solomen is here! 
** If I have settled the question, as to the propri- 
ety of using this article for the purpose now in 
view, it only remains to speak of the article itself. 
It is, in quantity, probably, much less than was 
used in either of the instances above quoted. In- 
deed I cannot give its precise weight, but if it do 
not prove good, it will be doubtless quite heavy 
enough. In form it is circular. In density, 1 would 
hope, of the right degree. 


<—<-- 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


y SapBatu RerormM in VirGinia.—An association 
vag At the same time the Emperor of Austria] greatly pleased with the paper, and the more so, | has been formed in Columbia, Va., embracing every 
* sorry to learn that there is in several of these} and the King of Prussia will be traveling in| the longer they read it. They are pleased with its| male adult but two in the village, pledged to 

: fearless manner of expressing its opinions, and with | «< 9}, 


Dupuicare ReLATIons.—A writer in the Pro- 
testant Churchman says that the name of Rev. 
on the principle that “all is fair in its contro-| Edgar P. Wadhams appears in Sword’s Almanac 
versies” with you and the opponents of the Fugi-| for 1851 as one of the clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal diocese of New York, and the name of 
the same man appears in the Roman Catholic 
Almanac as a priest of the R. C. church attached 
people in this part of Central New York—and may | to the cathedral at Albany. 





Old 


We have no whigs 


andon the custom” of buying from slaves on 
the Sabbath, because it is * calculated to corrupt 
secrecy ; but it is understood that general prin-| Several ministers have expressed to me the opin- the morals of the sellers as well as the buyers.” In 
ion, that it was incomparably the ablest paper pub- | connection, we learn from the Southern Church- 

man that “‘ some” of the largest property holders 
school house in Grand-street, near Thompson. | ajjiance. The King of Prussia and the Emperor | nal of Commerce for several years, and catinot ex- = Fluvanna county have proposed to allow their 
servants time on some other day to sell what they 

and on the Fugitive Slave Law, has excited in my | have to dispose of. This seems to be an important, 
own mind and that of many others in this commu- | step toward the recognition of the right of slaves 
to keep the Sabbath day holy. 


the dmerican Agriculturist, and general agent 
throughout the United States and Canada. There 
are few men who can see more things in traveling 
than Solon. His description of the great Poultry 
Show at Boston is enough to create a new fever 
all over the country. He thinks it a Multicaulis 
business. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution has just been 
laid on our table. It is late in coming, as it de- 
tails the doings of 1849. It has been found neces- 
sary to remove the whole interior werk of the 
center of the building, and replace it with a fire- 
proof structure, at a cost of $44,000. So much for 
Robert Dale Owen’s gimcrackery. 


Harper & Brothers republish Dr. William Smith’s 
“New Classical Dictionary,” revised by Rev. C. 
Anthon, LL.D., with many useful tables; 1039 
pages, 8vo. A valuable book for reference. 

The reprint of Southey’s Life and Correspon- 
lence, by the same publishers, is now completed in 
six parts, at 25 cents each. 

The New York Weekly Globe, edited by 8S. J. 
Bayard, is published at $1 a year in advance, and 
ig the best paper—save one—from which to learn 
the manner in which the slaveholders are laboring 


It would be a pity, to | ' Corrupt and efface the principles of liberty 
be sure, to have to rank it among the ‘five regular | among the people of the North. 
solids’ as the student did his seat in chapel, his 
landlady’s cakes, and the corporation charcoal. 
will only say, that it came in good company, and it 
it prove equal to its fellows, will, 1 am persuaded, 
prove neither insipid nor unsavory. “The cows from 
which it was produced are strong friends of free 
svi/, as is the man who milked them, the wife of 
whom was the maker thereof. 
New York thus utters its voice through the | on the place, but there is a full blooded democrat 
there, whom we cannot make the cows fancy. There 
must, therefore be about it the elements of good- 
ness, and if,in the eating, it prove otherwise, it 
‘“‘Thave thought that it might perhaps be a source | must be owing to some strange ‘concatenation’ of 
of satisfaction and encouragement to you to hear | bad purposes and deeds, such as, unfortunately, we 
what are the views and feelings of your patrons in | mect too often in these times.” 


It is now particu- 
larly engaged in exposing “ the Infidelity of Abo- 
litionists,” who pretend to obey a higher law than 
that signed by Mr. Fillmore. 


The New York Courier is the leading Whig 
weekly, and is published at $2 a year, on a sheet 
that admits ten columns to a page. The greater 
part of the editing is done by Hon. H. J. Raymond, 
now Speaker of the New York House of Represen- 
tatives, and if he had the entire control it would be 
a much better paper than it is; but his associate, 
Cel. Webb, has quite too much sympathy with the 
Castle Garden Committee, to be a safe guide or a 
correct index of the public opinion of the North. 
‘The “* Women of Israel” is a work in two vols., 
just published by D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad. 
way. The author’s name is given as Grace Agui- 
jar, author of ‘‘ Women’s Friendship,” ‘* Mother’s 
Recompense,” ‘* Vale of Cedars,” &c. 


“Cottage Stories for Boys, by Melville,” 18mo. 
W. Hyde & Son, publishers, Portland. 


The ever-prolific evangelical press of the Massa- 
ckusetts Sabbath-school Union, sends us, through 
Mr. Dodd, the following recent issues : 

** Remains of Mrs. Catharine Winslow,” of Mad- 
ras. She was the second wife of Rev. Miron Wins- 
Tow, and a sister of Mrs. Scudder, and of Rev. Dr. 
J. B. Waterbury, now of Boston. 357 pages, 18mo. 
“The Early Apple and other stories.” 

* Amelia Sheldon, as a Daughter, Sister, Wife 
and Mother.” 

« Emily L——.” 

“The Crown-Imperial.” 


FOREIGN. 


The Arctic, Collins’ steamer was, like her con- 
sort, the Baltic, furnished short of eoal, and was 


1 








Rey. H. L. Hammond, of Morriaville. has re-obliged to ms juto Halifax for a supply, where she 


Another writes from one of the southern coun- | ceived and accepted an invitation to take charge 
of the Congregational church of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and entered his new field of labor. 


OrpINATION.—Wm. W. Atwater, late of the 
Theological Seminary of New Haven, was otdained 
My attention has been particu-|to the work of the ministry by an Ecclesiastical 
arly called to your paper by reading the Journal | Council, at Lima, Washtenaw county, Mich,, Dee. 
3d. Sermon by Rev. L. Smith Hobart, of Ann 
Arbor; ordaining prayer by Rev. J. Morton, of 
“Enclosed are $4, for two copies of The Inde- | Sylvan; charge to the pastor by Rev. C. Lockwood, 
pendent for one year. I have been aconstant read- | of Dexter ; right hand of fellowship by Rev. G, L. 
Foster, of Jackson. 


InsTALLATION.—Rev. L. Smith Hobart was in- 
anxious to know my duty in relation to this vexed stalled pastor of the Congregational church in Ann 
which, a pamphlet of some length, well printed | question; and while I would deprecate all rash | Arbor, Mich., January 1, 1851. Invocation and 
and got up, has set the police most actively to} measures, I feel confident that the course pursued | the reading the Scriptures by Rev. S. Graves, 
of the Baptist church in Ann Arbor; intro- 
ductery prayer by Rev. George Smith, of the 
Methodist church in Ann Arbor; sermon by Rev. 
ndred sub- | Philo R. Hurd, of Romeo; installing prayer by 
There has been, or rather is, a ministerial | jects in accordance with my views, I have, there- | Rev. S. Harris, of Salem; charge to the pastor by 

your paper and stop the| Rey. H. D, Kitchel, of Detroit; right hand of fel- 
lowship by Rev. O. D. Hine, of Pontiac ; charge to 
the people by Rev. J. 1. Benton, of Clinton ; con- 
“Messrs. Epirors: I send you §2, for which | cluding prayer by Rev. W. S. Curtis, of the Pres- n C 
F tt in Ann Arbor; benediction by the |delphia; Mr. Abbot Lawrence, jr., Boston; Mr. 


| 


COLLEGES, 





Manison Cottece, Pa.—The representatives of 
the Methodist Church have received the charter 
“I very much like The Independent. I like its | and property of this college from the hands of the 
course generally, but I am particularly delighted | former trustees, free from debt, with about $1,500 
in bank, only under the condition of raising $1,000 
to make the bequest of Mr. Madison available, 
and regularly served, in this quarter. We have | giving $1,000 for the library of the college. 
Union Tueoitocica, Seminary, N. Y.—The 
annual catalogue, just published, contains the 
names of 76 students, 20 in the senior class, 28 in 


arrived on Friday, at 11 O'clock, and lef uu Satur- 
day, P.M. She reached New York early on Mon- 
day morning, Jan. 27, with news to Jan. 11th. 
The principal English item is the monthly return 
of the Board of Trade to Dec. 5, showing an in- 


£671,000. ‘The Dublin end Galway railroad is to 
be open for travel on the Ist of June. 

The fact that two of the Collins’ steamers have 
left England short of coal, keeps alive the hope 
that this may account for the absence of the third, 
the Atlantic, now more than a month on the ocean 


©] Dur business men keep up their expectations by 


reasoning that her deficiency of coal would not be 
discovered till she was nearly across the ocean, 
that her sails are not sufficient to carry her west- 
ward in the face of the prevailing winds, and con- 
sequently she would have to make her way slowly 
back to England, where she would not be likely to 
arrive in seasonto be reported by the Arctic. The 
following is the list of passengers of the Atlantic: 
Mr. W. A. Wheelock and lady, New York ; Mr. W. 
E. Case and lady, New York ; Mr. James H. Easter, 
Baltimore ; Mr. R. H. Harris; Mr. L. Pottinger; 
Mr. C. C. Hatch and lady, New York; Mr. H. P. 
Walker; Mr. Butterfield; Mr. Sutton; Mr. E. H. 
Griffin; Mr. D. Rankin; Mr. G. B. Reese, Phila- 





Charles Schrader; Mr. Schileman; Mr. Klaener; 


pastor. The singing on the occasion was unusually | Mr. W. Benjamin, jr., New York; Mr. G. Macken- 
seen from your paper on the Slavery question, 1 excellent. 


|zie; Mr.J.8. Lowry; Mr. Alexander and servant ; 
| Mr. Wadsworth and servant; Mr. M. Goldstein; 
Mr. G. A. Curtis; Mr. J. J. Loring. 


CONGRESS. 
Tuurspay, Jan. 28, 1851. 
In Senare.—Large number of petitions—Mr. 
Seward, as usual, presented a petition to repeal 
the Fugitive Slave Law. 


On motion of Mr. Dickinson the petition was laid 
on the table. 





bills. 
A bill granting a pension to the heirs of General 


crease over the corresponding month last year of 


never committed.” 


stract.” 


A new subscriber at Cleveland, w 


Wethave a great deal of elo- 
quent declamation therefore against “sin in the ab- 
But I only intended to ask you to send 
three copies of your paper addressed as above.” 


rites : 


the middle, 25 in the junior, and 3 resident licen- 
tiates. Of the above, 16 are from New England, 
18 from: New¥6rk State, 13 from New York city 
and Brooklyn, and 26 from ten States south and 
west of New York, viz.: 5 from New Jersey and 


«T am no abolitionist in the general acceptation 
of the term, but am opposed to the Fugitive Slave 
law, and want a paper that speaks honestly and 
boldly on that subject, and that will not be driven 
from its position. Believing that The Independent 
is of that class, I hand you herewith $2, for which 
please send me your paper, commencing with the 
back numbers, as near the first of October as you 
can.” 

Another new subscriber, a Congregational pas- 
tor, writes from Ohio: 

“«T have long desired the reading of The Inde- 
pendent, but poverty has heretofore kept me from 
subscribing. I am now happy to make a commence- 
ment, and gladly send you my name for the coming 
year. I cordially approve of the manly noble course 
of The Independent on the subject of Human Rights, 
and hope it will be well sustained in battling for 
the right.” 

An aged Christian gentleman, now living in 
Ohio, with his son-in-law, who is a subscriber 
from the commencement of the paper, sends $5 
to pay for the paper for his two sons, one a min- 
ister and the other an elder in Michigan, and an 
aged friend, and adds : 


Illinois; 3 each from Ohio, Tennessee and Missis- 
sippi; 2 each from Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
&e. 


portunities and advantages afforded by a large city 
for practical preparation and training in the pro- 
fession of Theology and the Pastoral office, are not 
less numerous and important than in the sister 
professions or Law and Medicine.” 


loch’s Commercial Dictionary.” 
the American Tariff of 1846, the New British Tarifl, 
and the Canadian Tariff, together with a new Table 
of Coins, Weights and Measures, as valued at the 
United States Custom House. 
8vo. volumes. 


List of new Publications, is published on the Istc: 
every month, at 804 Broadway, corner of Duane 
street, and will be sent, without charge, to all wh> 
will leave their address with the publisher. 


The appendix says : 
“It has been satisfactorily shown that the op- 





LITERARY. 





A. Hart has in press a new edition of ‘* McCul- 
This will contain 


Complete in 2 royal 


John Wiley’s Literary Telegraph ; and Montily 


Barton was taken up, and engrossment ordered. 
The bill granting indemnity for French spolia- 
tions was then taken up. An amendment offered 
by Mr. Borland, to strike out the limitation to five 
millions of dollars, was lost after a long debate, 
and the bill was ordered to be engrossed, 30 to 26. 
Mr. Ewing’s resolution of inquiry concerning a 
dry dock in California was adopted, putting a stop- 
per upon one scheme. 
Tue House was at first occupied with a bill, re- 
ported by Mr. Johnson, of Tenn., to encourage 
agriculture, by giving 160 acres uf land to every 
head of a family who will cultivate it for a certain 
period. 
The bill to supply the deficiencies in the appro- 
priations for the year was taken up, and Mr. Mc- 
Clernand made a speech in favor of reorganizing 
the State Department. Other gentlemen followed, 
on different topics, till the hour arrived which was 
set to close the debate, when Mr. Bayly rose and 
said he understood one hour was allowed to a chair- 
man reporting a bill, and one hour to answer ob- 
jections made to it. As nothing had been said 
about the bill he had nothing to say. 
The Committee then rose, and the House ad- 
journed. 

Frivay, Jan. 24. 
In Senate.—Mr. Seward’s petition, from the 
Quarterly Conference of Wesleyan Methodists of 


’ 


Mr. Yulee called up the bill to equalize the or two of statistics, compiled by him with much 


grants of lands to the several States, for purpose « 
of internal improvements. He exp!.!ned the bi!! 
as equalizing among (he States in which the pu!.. 
lands lie, the grants for internal improvements 
made by the Act of 1841. The bill grants to Ohio, 
Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Arkansas, Florida, Iowa, and Wiscon- 
sin, an aggregate amount of nineteen millions and 
seventy-four thousand acres. . 
Mr. Hale said the bill was too important to be 
passed without a full discussion; and after some 
conversational debate, the bill was tabled for the 
present. 


House, and were referred to appropriate commit- 
tees ; and bills yesterday ordered to be engrossed 
were taken up and passed. Several bills for Ore- 
gon and Minnesota were passed. 

In rue Hovse.—Some time was spent in acting 
on private bills. 

A bill was introduced for the relief of Charlotte 
Lynch, who is the only surviving child of Col 
Ebenezer Gray, of the 6th Regiment (Connecti- 
cut) of the line, who served in the army of the 
Revolution. It provides, as an equivalent for the 
losses sustained by him, by the substitution of the 
commutation certificates issued in 1783 for halt 
pay for life, to which he was entitled under the 
resolution of Congress of 1785, five years’ full 
pay. Certain members tried to stave the bill off 
and kill it by a variety of motions, and calling 
the yeas and nays. Finally it was passed by 1! 
majority. 





GENERAL NEWS. 


For THE Menpi Mission.—We are requested to 
say that a vessel will sail for Sierra Leone the lat- 
ter part of next week, and that letters for the mis- 
sionaries of the American Missionary Association 
will be forwarded if left at their office, or if sent 
by mail, under cover, addressed to ‘* William Har- 
aed, 61 John-street, New York.” 





ComPLiment To INVENTIVE Genivs.—On Tues- 
day evening, a brilliant party of aboué 100 gen- 
tlemen met at the Astor House, to partake of 
a complimentary dinner given by Messrs. Beach 
Brothers, proprietors of the Sun newspaper, in 
honor of Col. Richard M. Hoe, the accomplished 
machinist, to whose numerous inventions the art ot 
printing is so much indebted. The immediate oc- 
casion of the gathering was the completion, by 
Messrs. Hoe, of their giant, eight-cylinder printing 
machine for the use of the Sun. The gentlemen 
first visited the Sun office, and saw the giant suc- 
cessfully at work, throwing off the printed sleet: 
at the rate of twenty thousand copies per hour. 
At the dinner table, grace wis said by Rev. J. P 
Thompson, and “after the removal of the cloth. 
the remainder of the evening passed off with much 
animation. Col. Hove feelingly replied to the toast 
complimenting him, and speeches were made by 
Major Noah, G. P. R. James, Esy., Horace Greeley, 
H. O’Reilly, Park Benjamin, Gen. Cliandler, Rev. 
Messrs. J. P. Thompson, H. W. Beecher and E. H 
Chapin. The occasion was well deserved, and its 
remembrance cannot fail to be gratifying to the 
modest and meritorious citizen in whose houor the 
feast was given. It augurs well for the coming 
age, that already we are beginning to grant ova 


Thirty-seven private bills were received from the) 


| feathers, 


labor ; but there was little other matter published 
as editorial. My principal contributors of letters, 
essays. \c., (generally all marked as such) were 
Kiev. Messrs. G. Duffield, jr., 8. 8. Howe, Astie, 
Holton, &c., and Mr. L. E. Jackson. * * * 
“It is, however, gratifying to me, after carrying 
the .V. Y. Presbyterian through an entire year, 
single-handed, under so many difficulties, and sur- 
rounded by other similar publications, edited by 
two, four, or more able men each, wit! offices prop- 
erly supplied, with all necessary assistants and 
means, and yet to have received, both from numer- 
ous near and distant readers and from the Commit- 
tee itself, very high and unequivocal proofs of suc- 
cess, in what I should have supposed beyond my 
abilities. TuEopore DwieurT. 
** Nov, 30, 1850.” 








Erie Canau.—The largest business done in any 
one month, prior to November, 1850, was in June, 
1847. The figures for the two months are as fol- 
lows: 

Flour bbls. Wheat bu, Equal to 
1850, Nov. 921,410 1,815,907 1,181,571 bbls. flour. 
1847, June, 750,129 1,242,518 998,082 “ “ 





185,950 “ “ 
This is an astonishing business. 


Excess, - - 


Mortatiry amonG ImmiGRANTs.—The British 
bark Envoy arrived last week from Liverpool, after 
& passage of seventy-seven days. During that time 
there were twenty-two deaths by ship-fever and 
small-pox among the passengers, and about fifty 
are now sick with the same diseases. 





Crime in SourH CaRoLInA—AND 1s PuNIsH- 
MENT.—The.Vational Anti- Slavery Standard,pub- 
lished in this city, describes a late case of an elder- 
ly man, of quiet and retiring manners, named Eli- 
jah W. Harris, a native of Dunbarton, N. H., who 
had been in South Carolina some eighteen months, 
gaining a living as a country schoolmaster. He 
had always been opposed to the abolitionists at 
home, and while in Carolina had ever maintained 
a discreet silence on the subject of slavery. But 
on the 9th of January, he was arrested near Clin- 
ton, Barnwell District, by a warrant from Justicc 
Roberson, on a charge of the Committee of Safety, 
-omposed of some of the chief citizens of the place, 
that he had violated some law in regard to the 
agitation of slavery. Ilis trunk was seized and 
searched, and in it was found a pamphlet which 
some friend in his native place had sent him and 
which he had been wicked enough not to burn 
without reading, containing a late sermon by Rev 
Mr. Putnam, of Dunbarton. This evidence, he was 
informed, was enough to hang him, but as an act of 
mercy they would only require that he should leave 
the State, first taking his choice between a public 
whipping on the bare back, and a coat of tar and 
Protesting his innocence, but appealing 
in vain to any consideration which could move the 
hearts of the infuriated slaveholders, he chose the 
latter as the least painful. He was then, in pres 
ence of a large concourse of the delighted people. 
stripped to the waist, and thoroughly besmeared 
with tar, and covered with feathers, and required 
to leave the next morning. Of course he had no 
opportunity to collect his dues, nor was he allowed 
to go a few miles for his baggage. ‘To the victors 
This is ** pacification.” Sure- 
ly, **the schoolmaster is abroad” in Carolina.— 
Mr. IL. arrived in this eity on the 17th, on his way 


belong the spuils.” 











tions to those who cultivate the arts of peace, and 
especially to those who have rendered signal ser 
vice to the cause of universal education. 
was 2 propriety, too, in having such a compliment 


as to make them the first patrons of the greatest 
printing machine ever built. 


Hexvr ror turk Vieinance Comwirres, ~A 
gentleman in one of the towns in Ontario county, 
forwarded $17 to the Treasurer, in reply to the 
recent circular. He says: 

“A Baptist brother requested the circular, that 
he might present it publicly to their church, which 
was done, and they gave $6. I then gave it to our 
(Congregational) pastor, who readily presented 
it, and the church gave #11 52. It is now in the 
hands of our Methodist brethren, and I learn was 
brought before their recent quarterly meeting, when 
their official board requested the minister to pre- 
sent it throughout the cireuit, and solicit contribu- 
tions, the result of which you shall know hereafter. 
This was to me a novel mode of raising funds for 
the fugitives. but the result is favorable and will 
lead to like measures in future, Thus, while some 
ministers are pleading for the Fugitive Slave law, 
others will ask for funds to help the fugitives 
against that law.” 

Tue Trovus.te ar Rome.—The Magazine of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, contains a 
letter to Dr. Baird, from Mr. Hastings, (who is in 
the employ of that Society.) dated December 10th, 
in which he ascribes the excitement against the 
American chapel to the efforts of ‘an American 
citizen,” recently arrived from the United States, 
who has addressed a letter of remonstrance to the 
Pope, averring that Mr. H. is ‘a mere’ Preshy- 
terian Propagandist,” and he sustains his charge 
by alleging that the religious papers in America 
call it the ** Presbyterian Mission to Rome.” And 
Dr. Baird asks ‘‘ the editors of our religious papers 
to mark this.” We ia turn call on Dr. Baird and 
Mr. Hastings to give the name of the said “* Ameri- 
can citizen,” and also the names of * our religious 
papers” who require the admonition not to call it a 
“Presbyterian Mission.” Mr. H. adds: 

“Some proposed movement in a certain denomi- 
nation, to come here and demand a sectarian chap 

el, have done us immense injury. I fear the Sec-~ 
retary of State will uot be able to resist the clamor 
raised, for the truth in the matter will not serve 
us as an argument with Rome. The fact that I 
represent, not a sect, but a wnion of denominations ; 
and that Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and others, have actually communed together in 
the American chapel, only shows Rome the false- 
ness of the grand argument against Protestantism : 
namely, that it is all in hostile sects.” 





THe “vate” New York Prespyrerian.— 
There seems to be a difficulty in bringing the exis- 
tence of that periodical to a satisfactory close. We 
have received from Theodore Dwight, Exq., the late 
editor, a respectful request to publish his explana- 
tion of the affair, so far as affected himself, in cor- 


report made by the Synod’s Committee, as pub- 
lished in the Evangelist, of Nov. 21, that paper 
having refused to print his reply. The length of 
the document, however, with the circumstance that 
most of the history to which it refers, has never 
appeared in our paper, makes it our duty to de- 
cline its insertion entire. 

Mr. Dwight’s object is to make it appear that the 
Committee of the Synod never provided the funds 
which they bad always considered necessary to es- 
tablish the paper— $10,000—but dropped the paper 
suddenly at the end of the year, solely for the want 
of funds, when they had expended but $3,850, in- 
cluding Dr. Halsey’s investment; that Dr. Halsey 
had offered to invest $20,000 or $25,000 to esta- 
blish the paper, but gave it up when he had paid 
only $2,000, from the neglect of the Committee in 
not procuring from him a written agreement; that 
the Committee failed in their agreement to tarnish 
a sufficient supply of editorial maiter, and thus 
threw an unexpected burden upon Mr. Dwight, 
as editor, for which he was entitled to compensa- 
tion; that the Committee also violated their agree- 
ment to furnish funds to meet all necessary ex- 
penses with cash; and thus an enterprise in which 
he.would not have embarked without an assurance 


come trom Beach Brothers, in whose hands the oli- | 


There | 
| 
| 
est penny daily paper has attained such success | 


of adequate resources, was broken down, to his 
great mortification and injury. We copy a couple 
of paragraphs and the conclusion, as an act of jus- | [Dr 
tice to a literary gentleman, whose error; if any, 


to his native hills, where we hope he will find the 


complishments of its members. Yet his nature was so 
genial, sympathetic and affectionate, and his social 
qualities so marked and admirable, that they who knew 
him loved even more than they honored him ; and it will 
be almost surprising to thems¢tves, now that he is gone, 
to see how much oftener they have thought of him as a 
cheerful and delightful friend, than as an Advocate of 
rare ability and success. One who knew him intimately, 
but who of late years has scen him only infrequently, 
cannot feel that he is dead, without feeling also that a 
chasm has been made in the cirele of his acquaintances 
which never can be fully supplied or forgotten The 
Future has lost an attraction aud a promise, in his re- 
moval 

He died at Aiken, S.C., whither ho had gone for tem. 
porary relief from the fa‘al malady that was upen him, 
in the full exercise of the Christian’s hope. We stall 
see him no more until the morniog of the Resurrection ; 
but then we look to see him—blessed be God, tor tle 
hope !—in the great company of the just ; and to rejoice 
again in the powers that were so delightful in their be- 
ginning on Earth, as they shall be forever unfolded and 
hallowed in the Heavenly Realm. = 


In Philadelphia, January 22, Rev. Wanrer Conron 
\.M., Chaplain in the Navy. He was a man of consid- 
erable literary attainments, and author of several popu- 
‘ar works of travel and description. He was much be- 
loved by the officers of the Navy, and ever useful in his 
tation, on ship orshore. Called, by an exigency of war, 
rom this peaceful position to the responsible post of Al 
ealde, orchicf magistrate, of Monterey, in California, he 
lixplayed administrative abilities of a high order, and 
performed his several functions of judge and governer 
with an energy, fidelity, and tact which won for him the 
egard of a conqucred people, and deserved the approba 
‘ion of his country. 

In this city, on Monday evening, Jan. 27. Bexsaynv 
Srrone, Esq , one of our most usefal and respected citi- 
zens, in the 8ist year of his age, retaining to the mo- 
nent of his death the full enjoyment of his faculties 
je was born at Brookhaven, L. 1. cane to this city in 
17-3, and has long been distinguished for piety, integ- 
ity, sound judgment, and true benevolence. Le wa 
aken illon Monday, while at his duty as Presiden: of 
he Seamen's Savings Bank (which post he bas held fo: 
nany years), went home, and died in the evening 

In this city, on Saturday, Jan. 25, Sipney Wi vmore, 
"sq., for many years public storekeeper in the Custom 

House. 
~~ 


iu this city, Jan, 27, J. J. Avownon, aged 76 years, 


be distinguished naturalist. His greatest work, * The 
tirds of Awerica,” is a wonderful display of genius and 


perseveianee—-unsurpas-ed by any individual effort in 
he history of the The life-like fidelity and 
hwauty of the birds placed him in the first ravk as an 
artist, while his minute accuracy in desersbing their 
vabits, proves him to have been the closest observer 


world, 


‘ie was born in Louisiana—then a French territory 
was the senof a French admiral, and was educated in 
Vrance till the age of 17. 

At Marathon, Cortland county, N. Y., Jau. 9, Dea 
Jesse Srorns, in the 75th year of his age, a word 
ind valuable member of the Congregational church s 
that place, and a native ef Lebanon, N. 1. Per bal 
a century be had been living for God, and now there 
vasno more for him to do but feel that his werk was 
lone, and die in peace. When near his end he wa 
isked if he was in great distress. ** No,” enid he, “1 
um not in much pain, but | am weak allover This 
sutward tabernacle is dissolving; but | trust that all is 
vel.” Laying his hand upon his heart, * 1 know,” 
said he, ** that all is peace within.” 

In Ann Arbor, Mich., Dee. 31, of the eroup, Ar 
foopnicu, aged nearly two years, only s 
smith Hobart. 


THUR 
nof Rev. I 
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solace of public sympathy. 

FLax ror Corron.—A correspondent of the 7vi- 
, Writing from Newton Falls, Trumbull Co., 
Olio, say 


Ati the 
Le has a machine which has been some 
tine in use, which cleans flax of all the woody part, 
so as to fitic for the making of paper at a cost of 
>> per ton, but it leaves the fiber in a tangled 
state unfit for spinning, but he thinks that,-—by a 
proper contrivance it ean be picked and carded, 
and then spun like cotion. The flax he uses is 
raised for the seed, and is mowed and cured like 
hay. but can now be bought at $6 to $10a ton, and 
prepared for paper, the yield being about one-third 
of the rough weight. Pulled flax, properly dressed, 
is worth $125 to $140 per ton. He says: 

** But a small proportion of the amount raised is 
pulled, as it requires a large amount of labor at 
the busiest season of harvest; but with proper in- 
ducement one-half the Flax now grown in this sec- 
tion could be pulled and prepared for dressing by 
machinery. 

*‘If some ingenious Yankee will turn his atten- 
tion to the manufacture of Flax, I have no doubt 
but in a very few years a yard of Linen sheeting 
may be sold at the same price as Cotton; and then, 
woe be to the * peculiar institution,” which builds 
itself up on a Cotlon foundation,” 

There is at this moment'the greatest anxiety in 
Europe, to devise some means by which Flax may 
be rendered so flexible as to allow its being spun 
by machinery. We do not believe the resources of 
chemistry and mechanical ingenuity are yet ex- 
hausted. The man who shall succeed in this will 
do as much for mankind as was done by Whitney 
fii Arkwright, and will do as much for freedom 
as their inventions have done for slavery. 

Tue Hicner Law. Voice or tie Wesarern 
Rexiciovs Press.—We find a few paragraphs in 
our Western exchanges that appear to be worthy 
of repetition, as*illustrative of the feeling of relig- 
ivus men on the question whether we are bound by 
the laws of the country to aid in catching and sur- 
rendering a fugitive from slavery, contrary to the 
plain principles of the laws of God. 

The Centre! Christian Herald, of Cincinnati, the 
N. 8. Presbyterian paper of the Ohio valley, is 
edited by a minister from Kentucky. In the paper 
of Jan. 16, after showing that ‘civil government 
is an ordinance of God, and that, heeping in its 
proper sphere, it is to be obeyed, and not resisted,” 
but that the apostles properly ‘“t disobeyed it when 
| it required them to violate a divine precept—a 
* it adds: 





higher law ;* 


“To apply these principles to the Fugitive Slave 
Law—which has occasioned this discussion—is not 
difficult. There is no question,but that law that does 
require, of ‘all good citizens,” duties which are 
violations of the law of love, and, in as far as it does 
this, good men have a moral right to disobey it, and 
will do so. As far as it may require any duty con- 
sistent with the divine law, it has a claim to obedi- 
ence. Violent resistance to it, on the part of the 
citizens, cannot be justified. On no other princi- 
ples than these can we see how the supremacy of 
Christ’s law can be maintained.” 


The Presbyterian Herald, of Louisville, Ky., 2 


A large number of adverse reports on private] rection of the alleged errors and omissions of the | excellent 0. 8. paper, in its issue of same date, has 


an article entitled ** The Higher Law,” quotes the 
sentiments of Blackstone, Calvin, Edwards, and 
Hodge, refers to the example of the martyrs, and 
closes thus : 


«These writers state the general principle with 


dear to the Church of Christ. No excitement, in 
reference to its application to a particular case, nor 
the fact that political demagogues have seized hold 
of it, to play upon the religious feelings of the com- 
munity, tocarry out their own ulterior objects, will 
ever justify the Church in suffering it to be lost 
sight of. We make these remarks, at this time, not 
heeause we sympathize with the party who have 
plead this principle as a justification of their violent 
resistance to a particular law that is obnoxious to 
their tastes ; but, because, in opposing them, we find 
politicians and political editors sneering at the idea 
that there is a higher law than the Constitution 
Upon that abstract question, among Christian men, 
there never can be any room for difference of opin- 
ion, They all, with one voice, will proclaim the 
| Juctrine, that wherever God commands, and human 





great clearness, and it is one which must ever be 





f the series will vlivered by Rev. Sidney A Corey, 
m the Fourth Congregational churveh in ‘Vth street, 
between Sixth and Seventh Avennes, next Sabbath 
vening, Poh. 2.) Service at 74 o'clock 
tg tt PRL TION OF JERUSALEM iv ro 
jaest, the Rev Ur Patton will deliver a course of | 
res on “abbath eveniogs in the Hatinend street Ce 
ceegational chureblon the bulfillment ef (hrs ! 
lietion of the bestruetion « Pemple and of ( 
4 fernentom Phe fitth lecture with be delhyvered ¢ 
~abbath evevinug next, Feb t 7 o eloc 
E. W. CHESTER, 2 
WD. STEWART, (Orr 
a The monthly pray er-meccing of the Poreican Mes 
ionary Secicty or New York and Brooklyn wall be be 
nthe Leeture-room of the Brick Chore (lag d 
“pring® ), corner of Nassau and Spruce sts (on Mondis, 
hesdof Feb, at 34 o'clock rou Key. G. W. Wood 
Wf Constantinople, and Kev. W. TL Steele of Lome, 
will probably be pres nt, and give some intormation rr 
tative to their respective ticlds of labor 
Those who love to nete the progress of truth, aod 
pray for its extension to all the world, are cordintiy 
invited to attend. The accommodations are amyl and 
free. A, MEK WIN, Kee 


fre PRISON ASSOCIATION —The annual meet 
ing (necessarily adj ourne d trom Jan. 20) will be beta 
he Broadway Tabernacle on ‘Tuesday evening, heb. >, 
at 74 o'clock, when the Report for the last year will be 
presented, and addresses made by distinguished pontl 
men. Ladies and gentlemen interested in the supyre 
<ion of crime and the reclamation of the criminal a 
invited so attend 
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And sold by 
1E-tt 


Yhe Metronome, 


Cuaries Beecnern and Jomn Zunpec, Orga 
iret of Plymouth Chureb 
TTMIE attention of all lovers of Congregational singing 
I is called to this work. It is beheved to be the n 
rewarkable improvement ever achieved in the cause of 
popular musical education, ‘The work contains the elo. 
ments of sacred Wusic. on a New system Of netacien, a 
15 favorite tunes, suitable for clases. choirs, and congr 
gations. The mo-t rewarkabe feature of the svete i 
the manner in which the measuremert of time & ie 
cuted. Instead of the arbitrary character mibieve, 
minim, erotehet, quaver, remiquaver, demisemiquaver, 
the simple expedient is adopted of laying off the time 
by dividing a straight line into «qual part Thu 
length of line is made a sign to the eve of long h of 
sound to the ear. ‘The sounds of tho seale are indicntcd 
by numbers. ‘The entice system is scicutifieally clube 
rated, and adapted both to the voice and to instruments 
Any person understanding tho old system can master 
this in a few hours’ study. While those ignorant of 
music can learn by this means with half the time and 
trouble required on the old plan. Young men intendiuy 
tw teach classes are advised to give this system a the 
ough examination. As was preparsd by a pastor of 
a charch, and a lea ler fa choir, with a view tou the 
wants of his own people, it is believed that pastors and 
choristere will be benefited by it 
For sale by M. Il. NEWMAN & Co.,, 199 | road 
way, and at the office of Tue INperenpENnT, 24 Beck 
man-st., N.Y. Price 374 cents TE st 


By Rev 








Vrange Female Seminary, 
Rev. F. A. ADAMS, A.M, Principal 
LIS School is situated near the Morris and Essex 
{nilroad, three miles from Newark 
The Spring Term will commence on Monday, the id 
of March. ; 
Mr. Adams will devote himself exclusively to the 


work of instructing his pupils, and directing their stu 
dies and deportinent in the schoe l-room and in his house, 
Aasi-ted by experienced instructors, he offers to hi pus 
pile the means of @ therough edueation in the clemen- 


iary and ecientific studies appropriate to a echool of this 
eharacter—inthe Latin, French, and German languages, 
and in Musie and Drawing 

Young ladies to the number of twenty will be received 
into Mr Adams's family, where they will have a plea- 
sant and improving home 

Mr. A. would reter those who may desire further in- 
formation to his circulars, which may be found at this 
office ; also to the following gentlemen : 

Rev. Mark tlopkins, D.U., Williams College, Mase. 

Key. John Owen, D.D., Gurdon Luck, M.v., M. O 
Halsted. ksq. New York city 

Rev John Stone, ).D., Nehemiah Cleveland, Eeq., 
3rooklyn a 

Rev. Jonathan Condit, D.D, Rev. Jonathan F. 
stearps, 1) D, Newark 11S ft 





Fremont Seminary for Young Ladies, 


jjaw forbids: or God forbids, and buman law com- asrieeonet. Ve 
Pe « Gai " ve t The as : : . 
vands, God is to be obeyed rather than men Te 4 AHE Spring Quarter of this institution will commences 
question then ought not to be, is there a higher law on Monday, whe 24thof Feb neat, avd conunve 
h y, the 2 


than that of the land, but, is it the law of God, that 
the laws of the land, which do not contravene his, 
should be obeyed.” 








Married, 
In Hartford, Wednesday morning, Jan. 22, by Rev. 
jusbnell, Burgis P. Starr aud Cuarvorte G. 
Montacve, all of that city. J 
At Wa-hington City, Jan. 16, Hon. Gro. G. Kine, 


eles en weeks ; 

Hoard with Miss Cramer in the fuinily of Mr ire wn 
will be furnished for twelve young ladies, of whom lies 
GC. will have the special care and direction, Mise C 
has alan the particular charge of the Seminary, ay is 
assisted in teaching by Mr. Brown, Mr “huster in Mu- 
sic, and other competent Instructors The Semirary is 
intended to be of a high moral and religious csaracter, 
bat not sectarian 

Texas —For board and tuition in the English branches 
and in the ancient and modern languages, $40 per quar- 


ever,to drink deeper, and be sent back quicker than 
before. No progress is made towards any per- 
manent reform, and they pass their lives in tran- 
situ, from the grogshop to the jail, and back 
again. If the State could be clothed with power 


consisted in his forgetting the necessity of re- 
ducing agreements to writing, especially with com- 
mittees, who are liable to do jointly what no one 
of them would do individually : 


M. C., of Khode Island, and Miss Evizapern Leaver, 
of Washington. 

In Binghamton, Dec. 2, by Rev. Dennis Platt, Rev. 
H. lb. Havaonp, late of Morriaville, now of Grand 
Kapids, Mieh., and Miss E. J. Briouam, of Binghamton. 


the New Testament has been 
be, as well by the wholesale 
“at Britain, as by its universal 
rical seminaries of the United 


New York, for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, was laid on the table. @ 

Mr. Shields called up the bill making a grant 
of lands for a railroad from Jackson, Miss., to Ma- 


ter, or $150 per year. For instruction in Oil Vainting 
and on the Piano, each $10 per quarier extra. One 
quarter’s charge payable in advance. 
ADDISON BROWN, 
LUCRETIA CRAMER. 
Miss Cramer is permitted to reter to 


« The American Agriculturist,” designed to im- 
prove the Planter, Farmer, Stock-Breeder and 
Horticulturist. A.B. Allen and L. R. Allen, edi- 
tors. Published monthly by C. M. Saxton, 123 


A very estimable pastor writes from New 


“I am not a ‘minister of the Gospel, but as I 
Hampshire : 


am an old man, within 12 days of 82 years, I have 
encouraged these gentlemen to believe that you 


ee. I seud you $2, to pay for your valuable paper | will, in consideration of the inclosed $5, send to 


ensuing year. 1 sympathize with you in the de- 


n ‘ ‘ . ; ‘i derwood moved to add for the| ‘‘I had been told that several distinguished ‘ kev. A. H. Clapp, Brattleboro’ ; 
“linea Bes signs of the paper, and trust it may be the means of each of them a Py of your Independent for the | Fulton-street- The index of vol. 9, just closed, ee Bn Peres i atin Ill. Mr. Wal-| titers were to furnish the European correspon- Died. Rev. Chas, Deciurle, Weat Granville, N. Y.; 
the progress of Biblical Inter- by the people, to take these poor sufferers at their | 2° only blessing our country in this eventful and | 7°*" 2°¥ = will satisfy anybody as to the richness and variety | T#!T08® * goers . dence, but none came; it cost me great labor to 

‘een years which have elapsed critical period, 


tev. b:. J. Halleck. Castleton Sem , Vt. 
Brattleboro’, Jan. 24, 1851. 
MESSKS. BRADBURY & NASH’S 
Juvenile Musical Entertainment. 
HE subscribers wonld respectfully announce to their 


friends and the public gererally, that they will zive 
a JUVENILE MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, con 


but its j 
throughout the wena influence for good be felt 


Another clergyman in Massachusetts sends 
several new subscribers, and adds : 


“*T am glad to learn of the pr, : . 
dependent. It comes nearer © = ron dager > 


We cheerfully comply with the request of our 
venerable friend, and hope the paper may do as 
much good as he desires. A subscriber in Canada 
East, enclosing his money for the year, says: 


ker opposed the whole principle of grants ; he was 
in favor of giving all the lands without charge to 
actual settlers. Mr. Mangum said, when the time 
for giving public lands away arrived, perhaps he 
would give to each abolition squatter a negro or 
two. The amendment was agreed to—yeas 37, nays 


first arraignment, out of the course of justice, 
and send them, for a term long enough to ensure 
their reformation, to a proper and Christian asy- 
lum, where they might be treated medically and 
morally, in} nine cases out of ten, they might be 
reclaimed, and regained to their families and the 


of the articles. Mr. Saxton is largely engaged in 
the publication of agricultural and horticultural 
works. 


At Aiken, S. C., on the 18th inst., Gzorce Farrar, 
Esq., of Charlestown, Mass., of pulmonary ion, 
aged 33 years. 

Mr. Farrar was born at Lincoln, Mass., was educated 
in the academy at Andover, was graduated at Amherst 
College in the class of 1839, and was admitted to the 
bar in Masrachusctts inI844. With a native quickness 


arance of this lexicon, had re- 
ior imperfections which called 
ision of the work when a new 
ded. ‘This revision has been 
| severe labor, in the last three 





supply the deficiency, which I most successfully 
aid from one country, Italy. Near the end of the 
year, after repeated inquiries, I was told by Mr. G., 
the only business man on the Committee, that they 
would consent to my receiving $30 a week, about 
which sum I drew, expecting that they would con 

sent to $2,000 a year, the sum which I was told 


113-3t 





“ Practical Mercantile Correspondence,” by Wil- 
liam Anderson, an English work, republished by 

















‘Your paper is read, in these ends of the earth, 
with increasing, and often with thrilling interest. 


eceding ten or twelve years 
real preparation for this work. 
his preface : 


al duties had called me, for the 
| the preceding decennium, to 
tation of the New Testament 
's of young men preparing for 
he Gospel; and, in the mean 
ed and partially explored the 
er these circumstances, it is not 


community, as valuable men. 


asylum. 


——. 


Syracuse, N. Y.—In a population of 22,275, the 
deaths during the year ending June 1, 1850, were 
only 389, of which 151 were of one year and under, 


The subject is 
worthy the thought and action of every State, 
and we hope Massachusetts will signalize the 
new half century as the birth time of such an 


ligious wants of the times than anythi 
kind that we have. I am thankful oy Byh - 
in the land is disposed to reprove sin in high places 
and not afraid to defend the ‘ higher law. " 
**Do you send The Independent to —? | think 
the prayerful perusal of it would do'him good. | 
am distressed at his recent course in reference to 
—_ Webster, and the abominable Fugitive Slave 
aw.” 


the Appletons, 279 pages, 12mo., contains useful 


Still another minister in Massachusetts writes : 


Another new subscriber from Canada West, 
says: ; 

«TI am poor and unable to support good religious 
py but am almost starving for lack of such 
‘ood as The Independen! furnishes.” 

A prominent minister writes from Illinois : 


“Please forward me your paper from this date. 
Inclosed is your subscription price for one year. 








forms of letters adapted to a very great variety of 
oecasions likely to arise in the business of a mer- 
chant. In the appendix is an explanation of the 
« German Chain Rule,” for facilitating commercial 
calculations. The method is to make the question 
the first term, thus reversing the process of the 
Rule of Three; and then arrange the divisors to- 
gether and multiply them into one, and the divi- 
dends together and multiply them into one; and 


19. The bill was then ordered to be engrossed 
by yeas 29, nays 19. 
The private calendar was taken up, and five bills 
were ordered to be engrossed. 
Tue Hovss went into committee on private bills. 
A number of bills were acted on without debate ; 
when the Committee rose, upward of forty were 

passed. Adjourned. 
Sarurpay, Jan. 25. 


had been offered to Dr. Smith (another member of 
and refused by him. 


fteen articles from my own pen. 


the Committee), for the editorship of the above, 


“ The fifty-two numbers of the V. Y. Presbyterian 
robably contain, each on an average, twelve or 
I have counted 

-five, and small, in a single number. 
il the loading’ subjects touched were treated by 
me, except the Fugitive Slave bill and the Necessity 
of Summer Vacations for the Clergy, on which 
more was written by the Committee than on any 


and acutenese of mind, that gave constant animation and 
wit to his discourse, and that enabled him to investigate 
with rapidity and clearness whatever subject was pre- 
sented to him, with habits of indefatigable industry, a 
wide range of reading, and a fluency of expression that 
was rarely at fault, and witbal with a manner the ready 
kindness and grace of which put all at their ease, and 
made all love him,—he was at once a most delightful 
companion and a most attractive and efficient advocate. 
Few young men have won for themselves, in the same 


sisting of a choice selection of miscellaneous music, at 
the Broadway ‘labernacie, on Wednesday evening, l = 
5, 1-51, by a choir of 10.0 young singer-, appropriately 
y Aan al youn. G. BRADBUKY, 
F.H NASI P 
Tickets 50 cents each ; children under twelve years of 
age 25 ceniv. For sale at the principal Music and Book - 
stores, and at the ‘Ticket office on the evening yf the 
Concert. Performance to commence at 7%. 13-1" 
PIANO-FCRTES. 


FINE ASSORTMENT of superior-toned Pianos, 


‘If a word of encouragement were needed by 
ou, and if any word I might say would effect this, 
would most cheerfully say, ‘‘ go on,” and may God 


In Senate.—Mr. Shields, from a majority of 
the Military Committee, reported a resolution con- 


+a 


their te amount of original matter 
ar Be as editorial in the year not exceeding, as 
believe, two columns apiece, and yet embracing a 


I have resolved to take your paper because I like it. 


with and without Eolian accompaniment. mariy- 
It more nearly meets the wants of the church at 


clef agnse, © meee Ligh and Guneved sepute then be factured by the celebrated house of T. Ginert & Co, 


then the quotient is the answer. The process 18 enjoyed among those who knew him, for skill, patience, 


shortened by first striking out all the terms or 


and 11 
hen 1 sat down to the work of of more than threescore years and ten. 


many portions of my former 








. : i i i Boston, may be found ai their 
the pr ¢ time th other r Isee. But ferring the of Lieut 1 on Gen. - . - ve determined perseverance, and uniform success, in the con- | “OS rr a ee ROOMS, 447 BROADWAY 
‘ “tr From Jamaica.—News to the 18th. The chol- | bless you. In these times of cold expediency, and don’t let it teen wwe 4 As the world moves on, | numbers common to both. Scott for his gallant services. —Pabelte hoe tolearst yo ard ne dust of cnnsts entrasted to hin. And none guve mere — ™ wad 7 sr ore, a sponawa’ 
ou ae aathee thet . cra has chiefly disappeared, but the mortality has half-determined opinion and utterance, it is a mat- | the church ought not to stand still. As the great J. 8. Redfield, Clinton Hall, has published #| Mr. Dayton reported a bill for increasing the ‘ € ) 
oped, le Tesuit was, ata ’ - | 


those questions. I received great and valuable as- 
sistance from friends of the paper in city and coun- 
try. Bev. Mr. Hatfield furnished weekly a colump 


pment which interest the church and the —— 
change their aspect, the religious press ought to 
keep up with these changes, and conduct the churgh 


promise of rising to a conspicuous and honored position cheap, or to rent. WATEKS & BEi RY, 
ata bar celebrated the world over for the talent, the 447 Broadway, between Grand aud Canal-sts, 
high personal qualities, and she various learning and ac-| 91-26tie* 


work required, in my judg- 
tten; and it has accordingly 
thout regard to time or labor, 


ter of devout thanksgiving to God, that he has raised ~ . 
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Brrancer : Two Hundred of his Lyrical Poems, 
done into English verse. By William Young. 
New York : George P. Putnam. 

The Song, we take it, is the easiest, airiest ut- 
terance, to those who have the gift, of the spirit 
that stirs in them. If that be sad-colored, if it 
be gay,—if it be worldly, sensual or morose, or 
if it be Christian, devout and joyful,—whatever 
it be, the Song will utter it, better than all else : 
with a fleetness of movement like the trooping of 
fairies; with a wavy leaping grace like the up- 
spring of fountains. A true Song must be born, 
therefore, not manufactured ; however the sub- 
sequent touches may chasten it. The truest poets 
have not always been Songsters; as wanting 
thi.t special and exquisite sensibility, that open- 
ness to every quickening impulse, and that grace 
and facility in the mastery of words, which are 
needful to the Song. But those who have had 
these, and who have spoken in the lyric what the 
musical composer has sometimes and more easily 
expressed in his ‘tone-speech, have been con- 
trolling minds in History. Their stamp on their 
times has been deeper than that of statesmen. 
Their force, with their memory, has spread more 
widely. In the services of the sanctuary; in 
the halls of popular convocation and speech ; 
along-the streets of the beleagured or the insur- 
gent city; on the drenched and furrowed battie- 
ground; by the bed-side of the dying; on the 
decks of ships, and under the shade of Indian 
forests;—wherever the mind is excited or is 
weary, it seeks for the Song to refresh or relieve 
it. It catches from it an impulse as it sings; it 
rises on its wings to the summits of feeling. 
The national Song-writer should therefore be the 
sensitive, sympathetic model-Man of his time ; 
embodying in himself its spirit and its hope; 
feeling upon his heart the breath of all its power- 
ful impulses ; with sympathies that sway to any 
touch of its forces, and yet that vibrate always 
after their own internal law, and so are always 
in harmony with each other. Such a man may 
Jaugh at kings; for if they cross him he will 
shake them out of their Thrones. The people 
will almost idolatrously revere him. 

Such a man, our readers know, is the French 
Béranger. The traits of the French genius, and 
the qualities of the French character, are singu- 
larly and exquisitely combined in him; and his 
life from the first has been passed amid its sym- 
pathies. He has with this, too, the special Song- 
gift; that rare and final element, the essence and 
sublimation of all fancy and force, distilled into 
one ethereal drop, and mingled with the com- 
mon combinations of intellect, which forms the 
genius of the natural lyrist. He has sung his 
thoughts in France with terrible execution. They 
have boomed through Paris, on the voice of the 
populace, as the knell of monarchies. The 
masses of the people owe more to him, for their 
political elevation and their mental advancement, 
whatever there has been of it, than to all diplo- 
macies and debctes. He will be a marked man, 
in the history of his times; and the almost uni- 
versal enthusiasm of interest with which he is 
welcomed and beloved throughout France, wil] 
be likely to linger as a star of memory over his 
grave. 

It is well to have in English verse such a re- 
production of these Parisian songs as our rugged 
and idiomatically diverse tongue will permit to 
be made. The translator of the present volume 
seems to have accomplished his task, too, with 
excellent general effect; though in some cases 
the verses are a little too mechanically ‘ done into 
English, as he expresses it on his title-page. 
The total impression of the volume, however, is 
attractive and pleasant; regarding it simply as 
an exhibition of the talent and skill of the trans- 
lator. And though there are many of the Songs 
which a delicate and pure mind will feel itself 
imperceptibly soiled by contact with, and some 
which are decisively objectionable as immoral 
and licentious in their spirit and tone, the book 
will be found by its literary readers a useful ad- 
dition to our growing and valuable Literature of 
Translations. 8. 


Evementary Sketcues or Morat Putiosopny. 
Delivered at the Royal Institution, in the 
Years 1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sydney Smith, M. A. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. 

Scme accident—of absence from the city, or of 
a temporary mislaying the book when it came to 
our Table—has prevented us from reading, until 
now, this lively and entertaining volume. But 
it has only kept in reserve for us a great pleas- 
ure. We have read it, or at least so much of it 
as to have a very clear and full notion of what 
its character is, with some regret certainly, but 
with much enjoyment; with regret that the ex- 
ceeding acuteness and talent of the author should 
not have been more elaborately used on these 
lectures, until they had Lecome exact, compre- 
hensive, and scientifically sufficient; but with 
enjoyment, frequent and great, in the keenness 
of analysis, the precision and force of statement, 
and the exceeding wittiness and piquancy of ex- 
pression, which abound throughout them. 

They are well styled ‘Sketches’ of Philosophy. 
They are etchings; outlines; unfinished and rap- 
id delineations of the more familiar principles 
coming within its range; treating of Wit and 
Humor, for example; of Taste, of the Beautiful, 
of Reason and Judgment, of the Active powers, 
of the Passions, of Habit, etc.; and diverging in 
the middle to two very amusing and suggestive 
lectures on the Faculties of Animals. 
extravagant to say, we think, that the best force 
of the author's mind, and the best qualities of his 
character, find development in them. And though 
they are of course very fragmentary, altogether 
inadequate to any wants of the careful student, 
having been written in youth, and intended only 
to be read before a popular audience—and though 
they do not perhaps give evidence of that rare 
combination of spiritual forces, that union of the 
active practical Understanding with the calm in- 
tuitive Reason, and that interpenetration of all 
with religious reverence and faith, which consti- 
tutes the truly philosophic mind, and by which 
alone can be fairly unfolded to mortal eye the 
domain of Philosophy, up to the point where it 
touches and passes into the realm of Theology— 
yet we are sure no one will read them without a’ 
new and kindlier regard for the cheerful, hopeful, 
and animated author; a new respect for his ca- 
pacity and his knowledge ; and regret that he has 
passed fromthe scenes of his activity. We under- 
stand well, after reading the volume, with what 
an impulse of awakened and affectionate remem- 
brance Lord Jeffrey wrote the introductory note 
which occasioned its publication. To him, the 
companion and collaborator of years, must have 
seemed almost in person present, while he fol- 
lowed the courses of vivid and keen remark, of 
droll analogy, and often of true.and forcible elo- 
quence, which form the volume. 8. 





Divine Union. Designed to point out some of 
the intimate relations between God and Man, 
in the higher forms of Religious Experience. 
By Thomas C. Upham. Boston: Charles 
H. Pierce & Co. 1851. 





too rigid. We are glad to see it inundated once 
ina while by the heart. We believe that the 
heart will enrich, like the waters of the Nile. 
Anything designed to enlarge the conception of 
meditative and emotive piety is to be encouraged. 
It is our impression that this new work will have 
that tendency. While, therefore, our analytic 
and philosophical sympathy is not with it, our 
religious sympathies are, and we heartily join 
with the author in the end sought by all his writ- 


the purification of the emotions which are to fill 
those channels. 

The work is in eight parts. The following 
topics are treated minutely : God and his relations 
to his creatures; the Union of God and Man in 
Faith; in Knowledge; in Love; in Will; in 
Providence ; in the Work of Man’s Redemption ;— 
to each of these a part, made up of several char- 
ters, is assigned. The closing part treats of the 
peace or rest of a soul in a state of union. W e 
commend the work to all desirous of Christian 
attainment, persuaded that it will incite and in- 
struct them. x 





Tue Lire or ALexanpeR Carson, LL.D. By 
Rev. George C. Moore. New York: E. H. 
Fletcher, 141 Nassau-street. 1851. 

How rare is it that the writings of a man who 

is prominent in the discussions of his time give 

us a true insight into his character! Asa theolo- 
gian Dr. Carson has appeared to us dogmatical 
and imperious; as a controversialist, violent 

and even at times unscrupulous. But as a 

man, we find him possessed of the kindliest vir- 

tues, amiable, charitable, tolerant, a lover of 
peace, a lover of good men, and a warm friend 
of Christian Union. Mr. Moore has ren- 
dered a good service to the memory of his pre- 
ceptor by this sketch of his private and in- 
ward life, and he has rendered also a service 
hardly less valuable to Christian truth and char- 
ity. True, the book savors somewhat of man- 
worship, but this is pardonable with so excellent 
a subject, and from a biographer who unites to 
the native enthusiasm of Irish character the gen- 
erous devotion of personal friendship. No one 
who reads this volume will ever accuse Carson 
of bigotry and uncharitableness. Such an in- 
sight into the life of one whom we had mis- 
judged by his writings, leads us to desire to 
know more of the hidden spiritual life of men 
from whom we are too much separated by the 
petty barriers of sect. May it also cherish 
in us an enlarged charity for the opinions and the 
motives of those who differ from us on points of 
doctrine or of practice, while yet they hold the 

Head, which is Christ. 

Mr. Fletcher has issued this volume in a style 

of peculiar neatness, which characterizes all his 

recent publications. 


History or Mavame Rozanp. By John S. C. 
Abbott. With Engravings. New York: 
Harper & Brothers? 

The graphic pen of Mr. Abbott has here deli- 
neated with thrilling effect the brilliant but sad 
career of one of the most remarkable women of 
the eighteenth century, and indeed of any time ; 
—a woman in whom the noblest intellectual cul- 
ture, and the most heroic devotion to Liberty and 
Right, were blended with the softest graces of 
the female character. That a woman formed for 
the most genial influence upon society,—to 
breathe over the waves of political agitation the 
soft notes of harmony and peace,—should her- 
self have been overwhelmed in the fury of that 
storm, and have been made to exchange the 
library and the drawing-room which she had 
illumined and adorned, for the dungeon and the 
guillotine of a barbarous political faction, is 
one of the saddest exhibitions of popular fickle- 
ness and passion. Mr. Abbott has woven the 
incidents of that eventful life into a story of ro- 
mantic and exciting interest. 

The style in which this historical series is 

published is unique and tasteful. The engravings 

show the perfection of lithography. 


Exements or Scientiric AGRicuLTURE. By J. 
P. Norton, Prof. Scientific Agriculture, Yale 
College. Albany: E. H. Pease. 1850. 

This work has been in our hands for many 

weeks. We could not sit down with a relish to 

a book carrying back our associations to the fields, 

and to summer pleasures, in the midst of De- 

cember! But, for three weeks past, we have Had 
such spring-like weather, that we begun, like the 
swallows, to think of a summer flight. Finding, 
this morning, that our roses, which we had laid 
in by the heels under a fence, were really push- 
ing their buds,—first blessed token of the hasten- 
ing spring !—we feel entirely revived, and betake 
ourselves to books, horticultural and agricultural, 
with great relish, On the general subject of 
book-farming, we suppose that all the world 
knows there is a schism among farmers. The 
old conservative farmers don’t believe in it. The 
young progressive farmers do. Here we have it, 
under shady orchards, along the forest furrows, 
among chattering birds, and in as airs, the 
same controversies that are waged'in politics and 
religion, between getting more and saving what 
you have got; between the hang-backs and the 
go-a-heads! Now we are on both sides ; we are 
for book-farming, and we are against book- 
farming. If the farmer applies the book to 
the soi instead of to his own head, we are sure 
that his farming will be poor enough. But if 
books and papers are used on the farmer’s mind 

—to give it habits of reflection and observation ; 

to possess it with the elements of Nature, with 

which he deals, and if then he directs that mind, 


It is "bl thus stored and trained to his work, we are sure 


that he will benefit as much by education as any 
other man. 
It is a good sign, that such works as have been 
published among us for a few years past, are in 
demand, and that such a manual as this of Prof. 
Norton’s is called for. We recommend it to young 
farmers; to gentlemen who think of buying a 
farm, and amusing their leisure, and relieving 
their pockets, in experimental farming ; but es- 
pecially to such teachers in academies as begin 
to feel the importance of a professional education 
for the faim as much as for the bar or the desk. 
; * 


A Treatise on Hot-Hovses. By Robert B. Leu- 
chars. Boston: John P. Jewett. 1851. 

Another book indicating the progress of Hor- 
ticulture among us. While we do not pretend 
to such practical knowledge as authorizes us to 
be nicely critical, we yet, after a pretty thorough 
examination of this book, feel justified in very 
strongly recommending it to all who are about 
erecting green-houses, conservatories, grape- 
houses, pits, or frames; or who, in any way, 
design to shelter or to cultivate plants under 
glass. We know of no book, English or Ameri- 
can, that at all approaches it in a happy adapta- 
tion to the wants of our country. * 








Tue Youne Man’s Covunsetor; or Sketches 
and Illustrations of the Duties and Dangers 
et Young Men. Designed to be a Guide to 
Success in this Life and to Happiness in the 
Life which is to Come. By Rev. Daniel 
Wise, A.M. Boston: C. H. Peirce. 1851. 


In this little volume the counsels of wisdom 





This work attempts the explanation—that is, 
the philosophy of the higher degrees of Christian 
experience. The philosophy employed is not at 
all to our mind. If we should judge the perform- 
ance simply on that ground, we could score 
every page with critical dissent or exception. 
There is also a tint of mysticism in the writings 
of Professor Upham—an evident relish of the 
works and notions of many ancient Christian 
mystics. But mysticism is not the danger most 
to be feared by our hot, dusty, practical age. All 
the mystics of the world would not make a cloud 
so big as a man’s hand in the round, hot heaven 
of our dog-day age, to shade us from the melting 
sun of fierce reality ! 

But philosophy and mysticism aside, we are 
glad to see this book, and such like works. We 
have entire and deep sympathy with their great 

. end contemplated—and a belief will do something 
~ toward accomplishing it. 

' Our day needs a more earnest faith in invisible 
things; a deeper spirituality; a richer flow of 


and piety are rendered attractive by a lively and 
graceful style, enriched with choice selections 
from the standard literature of the English lan- 
guage, and with well-chosen illustrations from 
actual life. No young man can fail to be profited 
by such a counselor. The external dress of the 
book is highly finished and beautiful ; and, as a 
whole, it would be a fit token of maternal or sis- 
terly affection to the son or brother who is be- 
ginning to encounter the peculiar temptations of 
the young man’s life. 





Sears’ New anp Comprete History or Cuina 
AND Inpia, Pictorial and Descriptive. New 
York: Robert Sears, 128 Nassau-street. 

Mr. Sears, long since inaugurated the Prince of 
the Pictorial World, here introduces us to that 
portion of his dominions once known as the Ori- 
ental nations lying on the opposite side of the 
globe, but which have now become our nearest 
western neighbors via steam ferry from San 

Francisco. As Americans, we have now a vital 

interest in acquainting ourselves with the geogra- 





emotions, Ours is an age in which the head is 


phy and the national characteristics of China 


ings—the deepening of the channels of piety, and |, 


-Act thus, and let God take care of the conse- 


and India. The work of Mr. Sears, though not 
such as the scholar would choose to consult for 
his statistics, is sufficiently accurate for purposes 
of general information, and highly attractive to 
youthful minds. It is eminently a volume for 
the family library. 


Conscience anv Law; or, A Discussion of our 
Comparative Responsibility to Human and 
Divine Government; with an Application to 
the Fugitive Slave Law. By Wm. W. Pat- 
ton, Pastor of the Fourth Congregational 
Church, Hartford, Conn. Mark H. Newman 
& Co., 199 Broadway. 

Among all the discussions which the Conflict 

of Laws has elicited, we have met with none su- 

perior to this. | It is clear, definite, bold, manly, 
convincing, in a word, just right. The author 
maintains these three leading propositions : 

1. Human government must be supported im 

the exercise of all ats rightful functions. 

2. As a general thing, human government must 

be submitted to, when it oppresses and injures us. 

3. When the government requires us to do 

wrongy it must be disobeyed. 

With respect to the Fugitive Slave law, he 

gives this concise but plenary counsel : 

“(1.) Offer to it no violent resistance; make 

no attempt to defend or rescue the alleged fugi- 

tive by physical force. (2.) Render it no aid, 
lest you participate in the iniquity; if you are 
called upon by the marshal to assist in the appre- 
hension or detention of the slave, lift not a finger, 
stir not afoot. (3.) If possible, aid the victim 

in a quiet and peaceable escape, as Obadiah did 

the prophets, and as the disciples in Damascus 

did Paul. (4.) Take legal measures to have the 

constitutionality of the act tested before a judi- 

cial: tribunal, by securing the issue of a writ of 
habeas corpus. (5.) Labor incessantly by voice, 

pen, press, and vote, for its speedy repeal. (6.) 

Submit unresistingly to any penalties which 

may be Jaid upon you for such obedience to God. 


quences,” 





One Hunprep Cortrace Srortes ror Boys. By 

Melville. Portland: William Hyde & Son. 
These stories have the merit of brevity and 
simplicity, and of a winning, truthful air, that 
catches the fancy of children. Our little folks 
hang around the maternal knee to listen to them, 
like “Oliver asking for more.” 





DistURNELL’s Unitep States’ ALMANAC AND 
Nartionat Recister. 1851. 

This work, though not so extended and com- 
plete as the American Almanac, contains a large 
amount of useful statistical matter, and will be 
a valuable book of reference for the study, the 
office, or the counting-room. Prefixedjis an ex- 
cellent map of North America, with specifica- 
tions of the routes to California, which will be 
serviceable to emigrants. Published by M. H. 
Newman & Co., 199 Broadway. 





VoLTAIRE AND Rovsseav AGAINST THE ATHE- 
ists. Selected and translated from the 
French, by J. Akerly. 

Mr. John Wiley has published a pretty edition 
of this ingenious selection of essays and de- 
tached passages from the leaders of French infi- 
delity, in relation to the Being and Attributes of 
God. The whole presents a very forcible argu- 
ment against atheism. 





Pererson’s Laptes’ Nationat MaGazinr.—The 
February number is out, with a good table of 
contents, and two fine illustrations on steel, of 
“High Life” and “Low Life,” as exemplified in 
the canine species. For sale by Dewitt & Daven- 
port, Tribune Buildings. 


Tue Repustic, a Monthly Magazine of Ameri- 
can Literature, Politics and Art. Thomas 
R. Whitney, Editor. New York: 99 Nas- 
sau-street. 

This is a new monthly, seeking to crowd its 

way into a market which seems already over- 

stocked. As it makes a respectable appearance, 
is under good leadership, and is backed by the 

Order of United Americans, we doubt not it will 

ere long gain a permanent foothold, and make it- 

self conspicuous. 


Parker's Journal is another candidate for 
weekly favor, which enters the list under good 
auspices, and with promise of a successful career, 
though Morris & Willis must still command the 
field. 
PRACTICAL. 
For the Independent. 


ALMOST A CHRISTIAN. 


James Blanchard was a man of very respecta- 
ble connections, and of pious parents. His father 
was a judge in one of the counties of New York, 
and a member of the Presbyterian church. James 
was brought up to respect religion and its ordi- 
nances, and to visit the sanctuary every Lord’s 
day. He possessed an honorable and virtuous cha- 
racter, and of course was free from those biases 
and habits which prove the ruin of so many 
young men. He engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness. As aclerk, he was honest and attentive to 
the affairs of his employer, and affable and 
obliging to his customers. He had the good 
will and good wishes of all who knew him. After 
becoming of age he married the daughter of Gen. 
Turner, and commenced business for himself in 
the neighborhood of his father-in-law. 

I first became acquainted with him and his wife 
ata four days’ meeting in C. We were hospi- 
tally entertained by the same family. Such a 
meeting was then a new thing in that part of the 
country. People came to it, more or less, for fif- 
teen or twenty miles around. All the houses in 
the village were crowded to their utmost capa- 
city with people from abroad. Besides the day- 
light prayer-meeting, and three other prayer- 
meetings, each followed by a sermon, in the 
church, each house had its prayer-meeting, some- 
times continuing most of the night, and each 
meeting was full and awfully solemn. Christians 
came there to pray and to work for God. And sin- 
ners came there to be converted by the operation 
of this new machinery. They seemed to expect 
that this new kind of meeting would work them 
out a new heart, just as other curious machines 
work out new pins, new buttons, and new books. 
They thought they were ready and willing to be 
wrought into new creatures, and were waiting pa- 
tiently for the operation to be performed. Among 
many others who felt thus, were James Blanchard 
and his amiable wife. They attended the meet- 
ings as punctually as their circumstances would 
permit, and while there were attentive and sol- 
emn. In personal interviews they represented 
themselves as very desirous of being Christians, 
and their tears often bore testimony to the in- 
tenseness of their feelings. They seemed to ex- 
press themselves with the utmost frankness, and 
to desire Omnipotence to overpower their reluc- 
tance, and bring them, as crushed rebels, to the 
foot of the cross. They could not understand 
that the becoming a Christian was the free, un- 
constrained, voluntary surrendering of one’s self 
to God, in Christ, with the inflexible purpose to 
obey him forever. If they could first know that 
they were Christians, they were willing then to 
determine to do all known Christian duties. If 
their moral machinery were first new-modeled 
and regulated, and wound up and set in motion, 
they thought they were willing to let it run. 
They wanted to be Christians because they 
would then be safe and in eternity happy. They 
had come to this four days’ meeting with the 
hope that by some miraculous operation it would 
set them all right. At the family prayer-meetings 
they readily knelt with the rest, and were very 
desirous that they might be particularly remem- 
bered at the throne of grace. By half-suppressed 
sobs and sighs they gave indication that their 
feelings were deeply enlisted in the subject of 
salvation. When urged togive up all for Christ 
they seemed almost ready to do it. 

Day after day passed, and mafiy others were 
rejoicing in hope of the glory of God, but Mr. 
and Mrs. Blanchard were stil] among the impeni- 
tent. They said they wanted to be Christians. 
And [ have no doubt they really thought they 
wanted to be Christians. It was said to them, “ If 
you really want to be Christians, why not deter- 
mine at once to act like Christians, and to-perform 
all Christian duties? ‘We fear we should not 








selves, and the cause of religion, by manifesting 


such a determination.” ‘Your hesitancy about 
determining to serve God, and to do it at once, 
shows a want of confidence in the sufficiency of 
Divine grace, and in the promise of a covenant- 
keeping God. It betrays an evil heart of unbe- 
lief, and if persisted in will ruin your souls. 
Now what course do you intend to pursue?” 
“Well, we have been trying to become Christians 
for some days, but have not succeeded. Wehave 
consulted together and concluded to go home and 
seek religion by kneeling down by our bedside 
every night, before retiring to rest, and there 
breathing out our silent prayer to God for mercy. 
We hope thus to obtain the favor of God in his 
own good time.” ‘Are you aware that the ene- 
my of souls has put this thought into your minds ? 
It is just the plan which he would wish you to 
adopt in order to lead you to resist the Holy 
Spirit, who is now urging you to immediate re- 
pentance, and in order to render your perdition 
almost certain. Instead of listening to his pro- 
position, resist him with all your might, and 
flee to Christ, who is this moment ready to re- 
ceive you. You speak of finding mercy in God’s 
own good time. God’s own good time is the pre- 
sent time. He says, ‘ Behold, now is the accepted 
time! Behold, now is the day of salvation.’ 
‘To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your heart... When our blessed Savior says, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest, can you think 
that he is not ready now, this moment, to give 
you rest, if you now accept the invitation? 0, 
dear friends, talk not of going home to seek reli- 
gion. When you go home, go not to seek reli- 
gion, but to show your religion by serving God. 
You speak of kneeling by your bedside every 
night, and begging for mercy till you find it. 
Though I am no prophet, I can tell you what 
will in all probability be the result of that resolu- 
tion, if you go home in your sins. You will find 
such an impenitent service grow more and move 
irksome, till, finding it of no apparent use, you 
will give itup. And] apprehend you will not cor- 
tinue it many weeks. But, give your hearts now 
to God, and determine to serve him at all times, 
and in all circumstances, and trust not to your 
services and resolutions, but trust in Christ, and 
you wil] hold on your way, and become stronger 
and stronger in every good work.” 

These friends went home to try the efficacy of 
their own or the devil's plan, and thus became 
only almost Christians. Their kneeling by the 
bed was soon given up, and they lived on as be 
fore. KE. D. Kk. 


_ 


For the Independeat. 


THE “HARP OF A THOUSAND STRINGS.” 


BY MARY IRVING. 


A little harp thrilled tenderly 
On the early morning air ; 

It murmured a heavenly melody, 
For a Bright One hung it there. 


He had woven it in the world above, 
That its note might never die ; 

But He lent from his heart its chords of Love, 
And of Immortality. 


And a little while its harmony 
Went up to the ear of Heaven ; 

But an earth-born breeze came sweeping by— 
And a rude, harsh jar was given. 


Then the breath of the flowers came curling up, 
Damp with the dews of night; 

And its chords grew dim, save the chord of Hope, 
That ;leamed with a restless light. 


And strange, sad music wailed fitfully 
And tunelessly on its strings ; 

Anon it shrieked in a manaic’s glee— 
Then sunk to low shudderings. 


The clouds came over the noonday sky 
Where the whirlwind woke in wrath ; 

And the chord of Hope broke crashingly 
In the stern destroyer’s path! 

Then the Bright One turned his guardian eyig. 
Wheic lis broken narp iay hushed, 

From the harps that thrill the halls on high,- 
To the chords that earth had crushed. 


He knew there were hidden harmonies 
In that “ harp of a thousand strings,” 
That could waken the courts of Paradise 
To a song no angel sings ! 
So He gathered its shivered fragments up, 
And its quivering strings He bound; 
But He gave it a heaven-born chord of Hoye, 
For the lost could ne’er be found. 


Sweetly He breathed on the work He wove; 
The radiance its morn had worn ; 

But he tenderly drew the chord of Love— 
For oh! it was rudely torn! 


He swept his hand o’er its strings again, 
And his harp was al/ in tune ! 

A burst of ravishing music then 
Gushed up to the parting Sun! 


The shadows of night were falling where 
The harp with the storm had striven ; 
But the Guardian had not left it there! 
He had taken it home—to Heaven! 
cecenignpanense 


For the Independent. 


NOT ONLY FORGIVE, BUT EXCUSE. 


If another has injured you, forgive; and not 
only forgive, but in part excuse. You know not 
what physical infirmity may have wrought on 
his mind; by what clouds and thick darkness it 
may have been enveloped; what temptations 
within, and trials without, may have warped his 
soul from what seems to you the line of right. 
Perhaps he has not, by nature or cultivation, the 
well-balanced mind which you have sought and } 
obtained; perhaps a desultory education has al- 
lowed a restless imagination to usurp at times 
the place of judgment, and to drown her quiet 
voice by its own Yacillating fancies. It may be, | 
that guarded by a pious nurture, enshrined in your 
own pure thoughts, you have been pursuing an 
elevated and undeviating course towards some 
high attainment, while your offender may have 
been reared without religious training or infu- 
ences, and may have continued to be surrounded 
by worldliness and temptation to which you have 
been a stranger. 

If you have been injured, you can afford to 
pity the injurer. You know that God is on your 
side. Your submissive cheek has received the 
blow, but you have done no wrong. You suffer 
under the injury, perhaps keenly, with heart- 
writhings of concealed anguish, but the injurer, 
does he not suffer too? Even though his own con- 
science may acquit him of intentional wrong, the 
thought that he has brought sorrow upon you 
may be to him acup of sorrow more bitter, if 
not as poignant as yours. Think not that 
you, the recipient, suffer alone; he the inflictor 
suffers with you, with less of consolation. For 
to the sensitive, the kind, it is easier to bear pair 
than to be its cause to another. When he sees 
you sorrow may fill his heart, though through his 
calm, controlled features you may not see its 
heavy beatings. 

Know, that though 

‘* Full many a light thought man may cherish, 

Full many an idle deed may do, 


Yet not a word or thought shall perish, 
Not one but he shall bless or rue!” 





Pity-and be patient with human frailty. It is 
said of the merciful God that “ He knoweth our 
frame, he remembereth that we are dust.” ‘The 
Lord is pitiful and of tender mercy.” Let not this 
day’s sun go down upon your wrath, and oh! let 
it not go down till all harshness, all bitterness of 
feeling is subdued. Ob forgive, and .ot only 


The following vivid lyric is the production of 


a lady who is an inmate of the Insane Asylum 
at Augusta. It was a little past the appropriate 
season when the piece came to hand, but this 
will not detract from its essential merit. 
obliged to the courtesy of the gentleman to whose 
agency we are indebted for so expressive a pro- 
duction.—Christian Mirror. 


Weare 


The Dying Year, 
8lsr Dec., 1850—ar MIDNIGHT. 


Look—see the stars 
Through the thick darkness blinking, 
And the pale crescent moon 
In her watery bed sinking ; 
Close on her path—around her, above her, 
The broad black wings of the Storm Spirit hover. 


Hark ! ’tis his voice, 
‘Tis the Storm Spirit calls 
His fugitive winds 
From their ice-covered halls : 
I know they are roused from their secret lair 
By the swell of the wave, and the rush in the air, 


List :—a low wail 
———- the silent air breaking, 
Loud swells the strain 
The full chorus waking: 
They are singing a requiem, sad and wild, 
For the dying year, and his last wan child, 


Low at full length 
Lays the patriarch year, 
Upon hemlock couch, 
His pale daughter near : 
Clasp’d are her hands, her dull eyes on her sire 
Are fix’d, for she knows they together must expire. 


Adieu, old Year! 
Thy last moments are dreary, 
Low lies thy head, 
And thy limbs stiff and weary : 
Shadowy hands wait to bear thee away, 
To Oblivion’s cave, where thy brothers lay. 


Twelve strikes the bell :— 
Lo, deep shadows fall 
On mountain and glen, 
Like the shade of a pall: 
Loud swells the requiem, sad and wild, 
The Op YEAR ’s pEap, and his last wan child. 
E. E. 


—_—_——— 


Scattering the Church. 


Like the farmer who has but little seed to sow 


in his furrowed fields, the church must scatter 
the word of life by sending her ministers and 


laity over large fields; near enough to each 


other, indeed, that they may enlighten the dis- 


tance between them ; and enough in each field to 
render their efforts productive. It seems to me 
that the mode has been entered into, but not 
practically carried out to its fullest extent. Do 
mechanics all flock to one place? Their policy 
is to move where there are no mechanics, that 
the hope of their calling may be known and felt. 
Disciples are called Christians; should they not 
in changing locations seek for one where there 
are none, or only a few disciples, that their high 
calling may be more known and felt! What 
are the inquiries which they make concerning 
the place of residence to be chosen? Will my 
worldly business be more successful! Is there 
a flourishing church and a good state of society ? 
Should they not inquire, Am I needed there as a 
Christian !—Where is the place in which I can 
do the most good! If I can do more good ina 
destitute region, in a church of few members and 
of feeble strength, is it not my duty to leave this 
flourishing church and go to their rescue, sacri- 
ficing worldly interest and comfort? When to 
do good, to endure hardness, instead of enjoying 
even good religious privileges, shall enter more 
fully into the hearts of the people of God, their 
dross will be purged away, a dead faith exploded, 
deceived souls undeceived, and sin mortally 
wounded. A small addition of such emigrant 
Christians to scores of feeble churches scattered 
over the land would raise them to prosperity and 
permanency. 

It is men that we want, the laity as well as 
ministers. Heaven directs, and the destitute join 
in the cry, “ Pray ye the Lord of the harvest to 
send forth /aborers into the harvest?” Send them 
from the churches ; scatter the churches over the 
world.—Zion’s Advocate. 


Always tell the truth; you will find it easier 


than lying. e 





NEW 
Published by 
C. H. PEIRCE & CO., Boston. 
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DIVINE UNION. 

By Thomas C. Upham, D.D., author of “ Interfor Life,” 
‘6 fifo of Faith,” &o., &e. A Treatise on Divine 
Union, designed to pcint out some of the intimate re- 
lations between God and man in the higher forms of 
religious experience. 1 vol. 12mo. 


; THE EMINENT DEAD; 
Or, the ‘Triumphs of Faith in the Dying Hour. By Rev. 
.K. Peirce. Introduction by A. Stevens. 

«The Eminent Dead is the title of a new work from 
the of Rev B.K. Peirce. It is a series of illustrations 
of the triumph of faith in the dying hour. These illustra- 
tions are drawn from the histories of the most distin- 

nished characters in the church, from the days of the 

éformation to our own times. They are not merely 
descriptions of their last hours, but well digested me- 
whoirs. showing their lives in reference to their deaths. 
Several similar works are extant, but none as satisfac- 
tory as this. We commend it without hesitation. Its 
mechanical execution is quite commendable also. The 
type is liberal, the paper fine, and the binding neat.” — 
Zwn’s Herald. 

Il. 
THE YOUNG MAN’S COUNSELLOR. 

By Rev. Daniel Wise, A.M. 1 vol. 16mo. 

* This is a superior book among many good ones hav- 
ing the same important object in view. Such an one 
ought to be in the possession of every young man; and 
to make sure of this, every one ought to have some friend 
kind enough and intelligent engugh to give him just 
such a volume as this, which is well publisheda.”’— Puri- 
tan Recorder. 112-13t* 





Emma Willard’s Series of Histories. 
Willard’s History of the United States, 8vo. 
Willard’s School History of the United States. 
Willard’s Universal History in Perspective. 
Willard’s Historic Guide. 

Willard’s Temple of Time, or Chast of Universal 
History. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster says of an early editicn of 
Willard’s United States: “‘ 1 keep it near me asa book 
of reference, accurate in facts and dates. 

The Public Schools of Philadelphia have just adopted 
the new edition of the School History. 

The High School and Girard College of Philadelphia 
have recently adopted the Universai History by Mrs. 
Willard. 

The Boston School Committee have recommended 
Mrs. Willard’s Historic Guide and Temple of Time for 
the Public Schools of that city. 

Published by A. 3. BARNES & CO., 

51 John-st., New York. 
In Press: 


Mrs. Willard’s History of the United States, with 
Maps, &c., in the Spanish language, designed for Cali- 
fornia and the Mexican market. 112-4t 


BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY E. FRENCH, 
135 Nassav-st., New Yors. 

MY MOTHER; or Recollections of Maternal Influ- 
ence. 3d edition, 12mo. 75 cents. 

HISTORY OF THE CHURCHES of all Denomina- 
tions in the city of New York, from the first settlement 
to the year 1850. By the Kev. Jona. Greenleaf. 2d 
edition. A thick 18mo. 624 cents. 

FRENCH ORTHOEPY;; ora New System for ac- 

uiring with ease the accurate pronunciation of the 
Breneh language, by means of elementary sounds. By 
Rev. Jona. Trumbull Fly. 18mo. 18] cents. 

LOVE OF COUNTRY, a Diseourse delivered on 
Thanksgiving Day, Dec. 12th, 1850, in the Bieecker- 
street church, by Kev. Thomas H. Skinner, D.D. 12h cts. 

For sale at a reduced price— 

THE MEMOIR AND COMPLETE WORKS of 
Rev. Edward Payson, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. Last edition. 

TuHeEoLoeicaL, CrassicaL, Scuoo., anp Miscetia- 
neous Books at the lowest prices. 

BIBLES of all sizes and styles of binding at the low- 
est prices. 112-2 








Salander and the Dragon: 

A Romance of the Hartz Prison. ,! T. W. Shelton, 
A.M., Rector of St. John’s church, Huntington, N. Y. 
With illustrations from original designs. Price 50 
cents neatly bound in cloth. 

NOTICES. 

“It isa tale in which the essential difficulties of the 
allegorical style are very happily overcome—a useful 
moral being enveloped in a quaint fable of more than 
common ingenuity and loveliness.”’— Tribune. 

“‘ Salander isa moral allegory, and one of the best 
we ever read.” — Morning Star. ; " ‘ 

“Jt is as entertaining as the Arabian Nights, and in- 
structive as the Pilgrim’s Progress.”"—New Yorker. 

“This story. an epilogue which John Bunyan might 

to his True History of Man-Soul, is, we venture 
to say, as profitable a sermon as its writer ever preached.” 

—Literary World. 

Just published by Grorce P. Putnam, 155 Broadway, 

and Samvet Hvsston, 139 Nassau-st. ; and for sale by 

all Booksellers. 


School for Young Ladies. 

OS. 11 and 13 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
N (entrance to the School No. 13), New York: Prof 
Henry P. Tappan, D.D., Principal. 

This Institution is replete with accommodations and 








forgive, but in part excuse. Ernest. 





Favtts.—We like the sentiment of the follow- | 
ing quaint stanza : 


** What are another’s faults to me? 

T’ve not a vulture’s bill 

To pick at every flaw I see, 
And make it wider still. 

It is enough for me to know 
T've follies of my own, 

And on my heart the care bestow, 
And let my friends alone.” 





Mvttum in Parvo.—The late Rev. Leigh 
Richmond, on being urged to write in an album, 
“if it were but two lines,” inscribed this distich : 
“ Can ‘ two lines’ teach a lesson from above ? 





old out, and then we should only disgrace our- 





2 Xe, one shall speak a volume—Gon 1s Love!” 


facilities for the education o‘ Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding scholars. Pupils of all ages are re- 
ceived, and arranged into properly assorted classes, un- 
der the instruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All the branches which enter into a thorough and 
polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- 
tion. Besides attending to the general superintendence 
of the School, the Principal devo:es several hours a day 
to instructing the higher classes. Young ladies who 
wish to pursue the hig branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find — le provisions. The aim of the 
Princi is to e this institution in eve: 
= to parents for the education of they —_ 
ters. The ensuing school year commences — 
7th. 





Communion Furniture, &e. 
LAGONS, GUBLLETS, TANKARDS and Plates; 
also i Fonts and Collection Plates, toge- 


her with a greet assortment of house-keeping BRI- 
A aity. ARE. Manufactured and for’ sale até 


9-ly LUCIUS HART, 





loon ean I 
ae? | 


East Broadway Classical Institu te. 

IME subscriber having succeeded Mr. Tracy in his 

School, offers to the old patrons and to others that 
may favor him with their patronage, most decidedly in- 
creased educational facilities, inferior to none enjoyed in 
this city. Forterms and other particulars inquire at the 
Institute, 183 East Broadway. 

Rev. H. J. DAVID, Principal, 

102-26t Successor of C. Tracy. 





Christian Melodies. 
R. CHEEVER’S SELECTION OF HYMNS, 
with Tunes appropriate ; selected and arranged b 
J. E. Sweetser, late Organist and Leader in the Chure 
of the Puritans. Price 75 cents. 
This work is recommended to churches for their eve- 
ning meetings, and to families for social worship. Pub- 
lished by A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
New York. 
Parthenon Cireulating Library, 252 Broadway. 
{ye subscribers beg leave to call the attention of 
every class of readers to their Library —it will be 

found to afford a cheap and easy method of access to the 
best Periodical Publications, and the most valuable as 
well as the Lighter Literature of the day. 
The following English and American Periodicals are 
received regularly for the use of the subscribers to the 
Library, viz: ‘The North American, London Quarterly, 
Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Democra- 
tic Reviews, Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, Colburn’s New 
Monthly, Fraser’s, Sharpe’s, London, Tait’s Edinburgh, 
Chambers’ I:dinburgh Journal, Knickerbocker, Eclectic, 
Sartain’s, Graham’s, and Harper’s Magazines. 

‘Terms—$5 a year, $3 for six montis, or $2 a quar- 
ter. C. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 

101-13t 252 Broadway. 





Leverett’s Latin Lexicon Enlarged and Improved. 
OMPILED chiefly from the Magnum Totius Latini- 
tatis Lexicon at Faccio.ati and ForceLLINI, and 
the German Works of Scbeller and Luenemann, em- 
bracing also the classical distinctions of words, and the 
L:tymological Index from 
RIDDLE’S FREUND'S LEXICON. 

The present edition of this standard and favorite 
Latin Lexicon has been much improved by the transfer 
to its columns of the classical distinction oi Latin words, 
as given in the Lexicon of Dr. Wm. Freund, of Ger 
many, and translated by Riddle. ‘The classical degree 
of each word i- indicated by a figure ; for example, a 
word without a figure is fully classical and Ciceronian ; 
with the figures 1, 2, and 3, words are classical only in 
the first, second, ete. degrees ; and this distinction the 
student perceives ata glance. The Etymological Index, 
also from t'reund’s Lexicon, has been incorporated into 
the present edition of Leverett, and will be founda 
valuable’ acquisition. While transferring these notes 
and marks, catalogues were carefully kept of the words 
found in each Lexicon, which were not found in the 
other; on comparing these catalogues, it was found 
that the value and importance of the additional words 
found in Leverett, so far as a knowledge of the Latin 
language is concerned, very far exceeds that of those 
found in Riddle’s Freund. ‘The extensive use of Lever- 
ett’s Lexicon in all parts of the country, and the pre 
ference which has been universally given to it over ali 
similar works, render its recommendation superfluous ; 
but attention to this new edition is respectfully in- 
vited, as being s‘ill more worthy than its predecessors 
of the distinguished favor which the work has hitherto 
received. WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
11l-4t Publishers, Boston. 


WEBSTER’S 

wy Ty 

QUARTO DICTIONARY IN SCHOOLS. 

“ It is truly complete, accurate, and reliable—precise 

in its definitions--profoundly learned as to etymology— 

and orthography and pronunciation conformable to the 

best usage. It may be well said to stand without a 

rival in the annals of [English lexicography.”-—Hon. 

David L. Gregg, See’y of State and ex-officio Sup. of 

Common Schools for Mtinois, Dee. 5, 1850. 

At the recent session of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, provision was made for turnishing to every 
School District which desired to possess it, a copy of 
Webster’s Quarto Dictionary, at the expense of the 
State. 

The Committee on Education of the Macsachusetts Le- 
gislature speak of the work in the following terms: 

“It is indeed a most learned aud valuable work, re- 
flecting high honor upon the literary character of or- 
country, and cost the author the labor and research, 
more or Jess continuous, of some sixty years of his 
life. It may be justly regarded, not only as a most re- 
liable and exact defining dictionary, but a complete 
encyclopedia of the technical terms of science and the 
arts.” , 

At a mecting of the Teachers’ Association of Massa- 
chusetts, held at Worcester, Nov. 24 and 27, 1850, 
the following resolution was adopted : 

** Resolved, That we, as Teachers of the Common- 
wealth of Massachuseits, highly appreciate and acknow- 
ledge with gratitude the liberality of the government of 
this State in placing within the reach of the pupils of 
every school district, a copy of Webster's or Worcester’s 
large Dictionary.” 

[The Districts in Massachusetts havo taken about 3000 
copies of Webster, and less than 100 of Worcester. 
‘Those not yet supplied are rapidiy sending in their orders 
for Webster.] 

From Prof. Eaton, State Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Vermont, and iate Governor of that 
State, Oct. 9, 1850: 

“About four years since. at a State Meeting of our 
County Superintendents—then the appointed Board for 
recommending books for school purposes—I had the 
gratification of seeing Webster’s Dictionary adopted as 
the Standard Dictionary for the Schools for Vermont. 
I was gratified, because | felt that this work was worthy 
to be a Standard; that it afforded a safe harbor after 
long tossings upon a sea of doubt and uncertainty; a 
secure resting-place from the fluctuations to which our 
language had long been subjected, and to which, without 
this work, it would still, as much as ever, be exposed.” 
At a meeting of the Teachers’ Asseciation of Vermont, 

held at Montpelier, Oct. 16, 1850, the following re- 
solution was adopted : 

* Resolved, that in the opinion of this Association, the 
placing of a copy of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary in 
each of our District Schovls and higher literary institu- 
tions, as a book of reference, both for teachers and pu- 
pils, would be of incalculable beneiit to the cause of edu- 
cation, by the influence it would exert in creating habits 
of investigation and accuracy as to the use of language, 
az well as by placing before our youth an amount of in- 
formation which can be found in no other uninspired 
volume.”” 

** A good dictionary is an article of school apparatus 
that ought to be regarded as indispensable. Jt is not 
enough that the teacher should be skilled in English 
lexicography ; the book should be at hand so that he 
can refer to it for authorities, and illustrations of nice 
shades of meaning. It should lie on the desk. so that 
the scholars can themselves consult it.”—Vermont 
Chronicle. , 

Adopted also as a standard, and recommended for use 
as a book of reference for schools by Boards of Educa- 
tion and gentlemen having the superintendence of public 
schools, by Jaw in Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, and 
rapidly being adopted and introduced throughout the 
Union. 

‘In reyising end publishing an enlarged edition of 
this invaluable work at so cheap 9 rete as tu bring it 
within the reach of almost every family, you ave ren- 
dered AN ESSENTIAL SERVICE TO MANKIND.” 

MILLARD FILLMORE. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfied, Mass., 

and for sale by Booksellers generally. 108-3teow 


Two Valuable Missionary Works. 
INDIA AND THE HINDOOS: 
| yom a popular view of the Geography, History, 
Government, Manners, Customs, Literature and 
Keligion of that ancient people. By F. De W. Ward, 
1 vol. 12mo, with illustrations and map. 

ConTents.—Geographical Survey, Natural Produe- 
tions of India, Historical Survey, Inhabitants of India 
classified, Government of India, Personal Appear- 
ance and Dress of the Hindoos, Courteous Cus- 
toms, A Hindoo at Home, Hindoo Water-Craft and 
Sailors, Hindoo Land Conveyances, Hindoo Literature, 
Science of the Hindoos, Arts and Occupations of India, 
Pcpular Amusements of India, Music of the Hindoos, 
Peculiar Ceremonies, Womer in India, Hindoo Caste, 
Religion of the Hindoos, Hindooism in Practice, Means 
for Advancing Christianity in India, Lights and Shades 
of Missions in India, Christian Missions in India, Glos- 
sary. 

“Mr. Ward is a lively and pleasant writer ; and he 
has extended his attention to so many of the customs 
and circumstances of domestic life, that we cannot men- 
tion an autkor from whom more information can be 
gathered respecting this ancient nation, than the one 
now under notice.” —Princeton Magazine. 

“* A very interesting work, the production of a man of 
science and scholarship.”—N. VY. Express. 

“In few volumes of its size will he found so much ya- 
luable information.”°-—N. Y. Spectaior. 

“A work of decided value and interest.”°—Courier 
and Enquirer. 

_** The book contains a vast amount of useful informa- 
tion on general subjects, while it is an important contri- 
bution to the cause of foreign missions.” —N. ¥. Obs. 

**A good book on India and the Hindoos, and one 
which supplies a long felt desideratum.”—N. ¥. Journal 
of Commerce. 

** We know of no work where the same amount of 
useful information respecting the people of India, is con 
veyed in so compact a space, and at the same time in so 
agreeable a manner.” —N. ¥, Churchman. 

‘* The work is all that its title promises.”—Mission- 
ary Herald (Boston . 

y ) 

“ A well prepared and valuable work.” — Presbyterian. 
__ “ The work is very far from being dry or tedions, and 
its perusal will amply repay the reader.”""— Newark Adv. 

“This is the most complete hand-book of Indi» that 
we have seen issued from an American Press.” — Watch- 
man and Observer. 

_ “There is in the book a vast amount of information 
in respect to India.”— Baptist Memorial. 

“These sketches are remarkably full of instruction, 
and present a very complete and striking view of the 
peculiarities of the Hiadoos.”—N. Y. Evangelist. 

_ “ The work is written with ease and sprightliness, en- 
livened with many interesting descriptions and incidents, 
and will yield the reader more than a common share of 
useful and entertaining knowlege.” —Lord’s Theological 

Literary Journal. 








CHRISTIANITY REVIVED IN THE EAST; 
Or, a Narrative of the work of God among the Armi- 
nians of Turkey. By H. G. O. Dwight, Missionary of 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
1 vol. 12mo, with map. 

** We have seldom read anything more encouragin* 
in the history of modern missions.”,— Princeton Revieu . 

““ Mr. Dwight’s simple, artless style, is well ada wed 
to describe such scenes. ‘He breathes the very *pirit 
which bas wrought the wonders he depicts.”—V. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“It is a work full of interest to the philanthropist and 
the Christian ”’—N. Y. Recorger. , sti 

“We regard it as avaluable addition to our Mission- 
ary Literature.” —Christian Secretary. 

“In this volume is clearly and comprehensively pre- 
sented one of the most interesting camag of aloes 
mission history. It is exact and consecutive, yet 
free, various, copious and picturesque, interesting as 
well as instructive, and quickening and elevating in its 
whole moral impression.” — Independent. 

_“* Mr. Dwight having been connected with the Armi- 
nian mission from its origin, is emfhently qualified to 
give us the history of this Turko Arminian Keforma- 
tion, * * * The story thus told is one of deep and at 
ag on. we ped and is narrated by Mr. 

ight in a simple and engaging style.”— Watchman 
and Observer. nis Seale 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
112-3 





(Late Baxer & ScrisBNeR.) 
36 Park Row and 146 Naseau-st- 





BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF DAGUERREOTYPES. 


HIS collection embraces portrails of the most dis- 
T tinguished men of this counter. The President and 
Cabinet, also the late President Polk and his Cabinet, 
members of the United States’ Senate and House a 
Representatives, Judges of the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington, and many other eminent persons are included in 
this Gallery. The proprietor, being much of his time 
in Washington, has the advantage of adding to = 
portraits any others that may interest the public. T > 
establishment is one of the most extensive in the world, 
its facilities for the production of portraits by the Da- 
guerrean art being unrivaled. It now occupies two large 
buildings, 205 and 207 Broadway. The operating de- 
partment is arranged in the most scientific manner, and 
directed by persons of acknowledged skill in the profes- 
sion. In the department arranged for copying paintings, 
daguerreotypes, engravings, statuary, &c., the light and 
instruments have been expressly designed for this pur- 

se. ‘ 
cost of his business that attention which the public are 
entitled to from the patronage he has received. At the 
annual exhibitions of the American Institute for five 
years, the pictures from this establishment received the 
first prize, consisting of a silver medal, the last year the 
first gold medal ever awarded to Daguerreotypes was be- 
stowed on the pictures from this Gallery. The portraits 
taken for the ‘*Gallery of Illustrious Americans,” a 
work so favorably received throughout the United States, 
are engraved from these Daguerreotypes. Strangers and 
citizens will be interested and pleased - devoting an 
hour to the inspection of Brady’s National Gallery, 

Nos. 205 anp 207 Broapway, New York, 
Corner of Fulton-street, . 

and Branch Gallery, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 
City, D. C. 6-lyeow 


OHIO FIRE-PROOF PAINT. 

HIS justly celebrated Fire and Water-Proof Paint 

has now been more than two years before the public, 
and been thoroughly tested, and found to be both IN- 
COMBUSTIBLE and IMPER VIOUS to MOISTURE, 
forming. in a short time, a coating as hard and appa- 
rently as durable as marble itself. The above article, 
from the mines near Akron, Ohio, in its varied colors, 
can be obta’ned in any quantity, WARRANTED TO PUR- 
cuasers, of W. H. STARR, No. 67 Beekman-st., who 
is General Agent and Proprietor in New York; and will 
furnish a Pamphlet with full History, Directions, &c., to 
any one desiring to purchase the Genuine Onto Paint 

N. B.—For churehe: it is particularly desirable, giv- 
ing either wood or bric.. a stonr coating, and rendering 
the edifice FinE-PROOF. 101-lyeow 

UTILE OULCI. 
Frank’s Aromatie Soda and Seidiitz, 
HE SODA is a most grateful and refreshing bever- 
age, calculated for all seasons as a reulator to the 
system: and wherever it is used in families it has re- 
ceived most hearty commendations. Jt needs but one trial 
to ensure for it a permanent sale. 

Packed in air-tight bexes, containing 18 tumblers 
each, at 25 cents per box. 

Prepared with sugar, containing 12 tumblers each, at 
25 cents per box. 

The apprebation secured for Frank’s Aromatic Soda 
has induced an attempt to improve on the Seidlitz, and 
in the judgment of emine.t practitioners of medicine, 
the object is accomplished with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Packed in air-tight boxes, at 37 cents per box. 

A liberal discount allowed to the trade. 

Prepared only by t rank Meers, M.D., Chemist and 
Apothecary for the \romatie Soda Company. 

JAMES HH. BEARDSLEY, Agent. 

Principal Office wo 87 Nassau-st., NewYork 

Wholesale and Retail. 90-tf. 


State Agricultural Warehouse. 
HE subscribers would respectfully invite the atten- 


tion of Planters and Farmers to their varied assort- 
ment of 








AcricuLturaL anp HorticuttvraL LurLemMents, 
among which may be found Pronty & Mear’s celebrated 
and lighly approved Center Draught lows; Emery & 
Co.’s Improved Railroad Horse-Power and ‘Thresher (all 
of which took the first premiums at the late State Agri- 
cultural Fair, and are unequaled by any now in use); 
together with a full assortwent of the latest and most 
improved Plows, Straw-Cutters, Fanning-Mills, Corn- 
Shellers, Seed-Sowers, Cultivators, Harrows, &e. &e., 
which they will sell at as low rates as any similar estab- 
lishment in the United States. 

We shall at all times have on hand a full stock of 
Field and Garden Seeds, Guano, and all other Fertilizers 
in the market, which may be had onthe most reasonable 
terms. 

Persons purchasing articles from us may rely upon 
their giving sativfaction, as we intend keeping only such 
as we can fully warrant. 

BARR & ATTERBURY, 

No. 25 Cliff-st., New York. 


Olmstead’s Patent Stoves, 

For Haus, Cuurcues, Svores, Partors, Orrices, &c 

HE subscriber would eall the attention of those 

in want of Stoves, to his complete assortment of the 
most approved patterns of Heating and Coukiug Stoves 
Also, manufacturer and dealer in plain and Japanned 
Tinware. Britannia aud General House-Furnishing 
Goods. Mica, Stove Ornaments and Trinmings. Stoves 
cleaned, prepared, and put up at short notice and little 
expense. J.D. ANDREWS, Successor to F. H. Trow 
bridge, 210 Water-st. 103-13t 
Rich and Elegant Carpets. 

SMITH & KNAPP, 
BROADWAY (opposite City Hall), 
OULD invite attention to their stock of new and 
choice Carpetings, composing the largest and best 

selected assortment in the city, embracing every variety 
of style and quality, and containing many new patterns 
never before exhibited, and only to be found at their 
warehouse. 

Rich Velvet and Tapestry Carpets, of the most elegant 
patterns and colors, from the celebrated manufactory of 
Crosby & Sons 

Super english Brussels Carpeta, 

~ *  'Three-Ply, 
= «* _Ingrain Carpets, with all other articles 
connected with the trade. 

Also a large stock of well-seasoned English and Amer 
ican Oil Cloths, from the best manufacturers. 

These goods being of their own importation, they are 
enabled to sell them on terms that offer peculiar induce 
ments to customers. 

Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 

’ SMITH & KNAPP, 
101-26t 254 Broadway. 






111-4t* 


Fall Fashion Hats, Caps, and Furs, 

C IMBINING EVERY DESIRABLER EQUISITE, 

and will compare to advantage with any sold in this 

city, &t the One Price Store, 128 Canal-st. A superior 

assortment of Velyet and Cloth Caps. Children’s Fall 

and Winter Ilats in their variety. 

J. W. KELLOGG. 

{t3- CLERGYMEN AND THIIR FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT A 
DISCOUNT. 110-26 


PORCSLAIN. 
Db. G, & D. HAVILAND, 47 Jonn-streET. 
HAVILAND & CO., Lamoges, FRANcE. 
D G. & D. H. would respectfully inform the public 
e that they are receiving their FALL GOODS, and 
can now exbibit an asscrtment unequaled. The deco- 
rated TABLE. WAI. and PARLOR ORNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in a manner which 
cannot be excelled ‘or beauty and durability, Purchas- 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple use 
or for ele ant dis) lay. 
Dealers in crockery, merchants, and strangers, are 


particularly invited to call 99-ly 
JONBS’ EMPIRE INK. 
HE following are the net prices to the trade: 
Quarts, per dozen, - - - - $1 50 
Pints, sd - - - - 1 00 
Sounces, - - . - 63 
Gounces, “ - - - - 50 
4ounces, ‘* - - - - 374 
2ounces, ‘“ - - - - 25 
On draught, per gallon, - 20 


This is the best article of the kind manufactured. It 
is black when first used, and although free-flowing, is a 
first-rate copying Ink. 

All orders promptly attended to, directed to the 

107-13t Exce.sion AGENcy, 85 Nassau-st. 


SELLING OFF!! SELLING OFF !! 
To MAKE Room ror New Serine Goons. 
GREAT BARGAINS!! 
AT Ss. BARKER'S, 
No, 201 GRAND-STRE!.T, 

Commencing Monday, December 23d. 
As has been our custom for years, at the close of the 
season, to wuke a large reduction in the prices of our 
Goods, in order to make room and prepare for the ap- 


proaching scason’s business, we, in conformity with this 
rule, offer our 
Large Stock of Seasonable Goods 
At 30 to 10 per cent. Reduction! 

Reducing many Goods far Be.ow Tue Cost Prices. 

Our Stock is one of the largest and best selected 
Stocks to be found in the city, aud comprises every kind 
of Goods wanted for Winrer Wear, the Hottpars, 
EventnG Dresses, &e. 

Our Stock of SILKS offers inducements not often 
met with, among which are splendid Watered Brocade 
and Damassee Silks, dark and light; Plain Change- 
able Pou de Soie and Glace Silks tor Walking or Eve- 
ning Dresses, with many other kinds too nymerous to 
mention. 

SILK VELVETS FOR MANTILLAS. 

One of the best assortments to be found in this city, of 
Black and Colored Mantilla Velvets, which will be sold 
at Great Dar@ains. 

Also, Merinos, Paramattas, Cashmeres, De Laines, 
Linen Napkins, Doyies, Linen Table-Cloths, Blankets, 
Flannels, Cloths, Cassimeres, &c. ; in fact, every article 
for the present season can be found at 301 Granp-st. 

Persons making HOLIDAY PRESENTS will find 
a beautiful assortment of useful as well as ornamental 
articles. 

Persons visiting the city will find a perfect assortment 
of seasonable (soods, at far less prices than can be had 
atany other Store. 

{> Goods sent to any part of this city, Brook] 
Williamsburgh, or jou cit , FREE oF nS ae 

South Ferry, Jersey City Ferry, and Williamsburgh 
= Stages pass the door every five minutes. 

109-4t S. BARKER, 301 Grand-st. 


Church Bells! 


AN experience of thirty years, has given the subscri- 
‘A. ber an opportunity of ascertaining the various com- 
binations of metals, and the degree of heat requisite 
for securing the greatest solidity, strength, and most 
melodious tones, and has enabled him to secure for his 
Bells the highest awards of the N. Y. State Agricul- 
tural Society and American Institute for several years 
past. The ‘l'rinity Chimes of New York, were com- 
pleted at his Foundry, as were also cast Chimes for 
New Orleans, Kingston, C. W., and several others, and 
the Fire Alarm Bells of New York, the largest ever cast 
in this country. Church, Factory, and Steamboat Bells 
constantly on hand, and Peals of Bells cast to order. 
These Bells are hung with improved Iron Yokes, and 
springs are attached to act on the clapper, which very 
much prolongs the sound ; and they may also be turned in 
the yoke, which brings the blow of the — in a new 
lace, and lessens the danger of their brea! . Hang- 
ings complete (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel), 
furnished if desired. Also, THEopo.rres, and all kinds 
ot Leveling and Surveying Instruments on hand, and 
made to order. ANDKEW MENEELY. 








West Troy, Jan. 1, 1851. 111-tf 
BRADBURY’S 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES. 

The book contains 144 pages, and is sold at 12: 
by the bay Orders Sasowed from the: : Story 
of the Am. S.S. Union in New York, or by the pub- 
lishers, MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 





Now York, Sept. 10th, 1860, ‘ 


It is the aim of the proprietor to render in every , 


THE HARTFORD 


LIFE AND HEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 


NNOUNCES to the public, that by the li 
A — of its Charter it is enabled to ony —_ 
e8 nsurers superior to those a 
ae Company in the United States. ee Sy aap 
It has two distinct departments, combining the privi- 
leges of two separate companies, with only the expense 
of conducting a single institution, and controlled by one 
Board of Directors, thus securing harmony, frugality 


and 
ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 


This Company will insure at the usual rates 
. a ’ ina 
few particulars claim the superiori “Mt 
lh ny ' periority over all Mutual 
Ist. Deducting a commission not exeeedin 
ne- 
from the Mutual Insurance Fund, instead of the rs 
e ye the Company, annually. 

-, Giving scrip certificates of profits each year - 
able in cash when two hundred thousand The tee 
accumulated as a reserved mutual fund, such scrip bear- 
— Srom date and transferable. 

> receiving only first-class risks—persons in pe 
+ salar th, free a personal or hereditary infirmity , 

ho remain at home ; none who Jali, ia, 
or follow any hazardous calling. aiabeasaiitie 
. — a. =~ a se forone-half the Premium when 
aounts to filty dollars and over, a i 
run for the whole term of life, binge taiiteteaias 
5th. In addition to the usual Mutual Fund and re- 
served Fund, received from mutual insurers, the Capital 
jane pte — thousand dollars, and all the reserved 
und of the Goint Stock Insurance is pledged 
‘payment of losses. elaiesnaianaal 
ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN, 
The rates are reduced one-third the amount ch 
arged on 
the mutual plan—the Company taking only what it is 
worth to insure a life a oe for a given time, 


safety. 


instead of taking more t an equitable sum ‘ 
afterward paying back a pa¥t of ate own money mo 
calling it so much profit. The great advantage of this 
mode of insurance over the mutual plan may be thus illus. 
trated. Suppose a father, at the age of thirty-two, re- 
solves to expend twenty-five dollars per annum for insur- 
ance on his life. On the Mutual plan it will secure him 
a policy of one thousand dollars. On the Joint Stocl; 
plan the same twenty-five dollars will secure him a policy 
of one thousand five hundred dollars. All that be can 
expect in the form of profits (so called) on the mutual 
plan, cannot exceed one half the yearly payment, viz: 
twelve dollars and fifty cents; so that in ten years he 




















can gain in profits only one hundred and twenty-five do)- 
lars, and in forty years the five hundred dollars. Thus 
it will be seen that if a person of the above age should 
die within a year his family get one-half as much again 
on the joint stock plan with the same annual premium 
as on the mutual plan, and he must Jive forty years to 
make it equal. 

Annuities will be granted or purchased, and endow- 
ments conferred on terms highly favorable, and accord- 
ing to the rates of the most liberal and well-conducted 


companies in this country and in England. 0 


The Charter of this Company provides that the wife 
may insure the life of her husband, and the amount to 
be paid be secure from creditors at his death 

Creditors can also insure the lives of debtors—and 
relatives the lives of those on whom they depend foi 
support. 

An equitable sum will always be paid for Policies sur- 
rendered to the Company before they expire. 

Traveling, sea and foreign residence Permits will be 
granted at a small extra premium. 

Policies on lives of persons going to California will be 
granted onthe Joint Stock principleonly, and at an extra 
rate of premium. 

Pamphlets containing rates of premiuws and genera! 
information, can be obtained at the office. 

The Directors and Officers of the Company aro as 
follows : : 

DIRECTORS 
A. H. Pomroy, 
Henry Keney, 


James Dixon, 
William D. Eaton, 






‘hester Adams, M. A. Tuttle, 
George |). Jewett, Elisha Cole, 
Charles Boswell, A. W. Butlor, 





Henry Perkins, 


‘nr. A. E. Burr, 
William Mather, 


Newton Case 


George H. Olmsted, William N. Matson 
William T. Hooker, 
OFFICERS 
JAMES ‘'XON, President. 


W. T. HOOKER, Vice-President 

H. L. MILLEN, secretary. 

E. K. HUNT, M.D., Medical Examiner 
‘YWlice in Hartford, 156 Main-street 

** Boston, 10 Old Siate House 
- New York, 30 Wa!l-st. (6 
H. Lb MILLE! 
Hartford, March 21,1850 





AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CUMPANY, 
New Haven, Conn 
Branch Office 40 Wail-sh eet, New York. 


ATES of Premium reduced 25 percent. Payable 

v in cash annually, semi-annually, and quarterly 
Che great principle of Late In-urance is, that men, by 
the payment of a small sow annually, may secure to 
their families a certain sum of money, io be paidat their 


death, and thereby aces uplish an object they might not 
attain during a long life, . , 

The application of Life Insurance is, insuring one’s 
life for the benefit of his fricnda or his creditors, or for 
the sole use and benefit of his family. 

A Woman mey insure her life for the henefit of her 


parents, her hus aud, or her children. and she may in- 
sure the life of her husband for her sole and separate use 
and benefit. 


A Husband and Wife may insure th 
and the whole policy be payable 
death of either. 

Policies may be made payable to Trustees, for the 
benefit of spccific objects or persons; Schools may be 
founded by the avails of Policies of Life Insurance ; 
Colleges may be endowed, Professorships may be estab- 
lished, Benevolent Institutions may be aided, aud Lega- 
cies and Bequests may be made for pubiic or private 
purposes, without diverting from families, property aud 
estate. F 

Policies are granted by this Company only to sound 
and healthy persons, end the business of the Company 
is confined to healthy locations and to first-class risks 
No California or other extra hazardous risks have been 
taken. :xtremes of all kinds are carefully avoided, aud 
every department of the business of the Company is 
carefully conducted, 


sir lives jointly, 
to the survivor upon the 


OFFICERS. 

Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, President 

BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary. 

LOCAL KOARD OF TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK. 
Ambrose L. Jordan, Cyrus P. Smith, 
George Hall, Frederick T. Peet, 

George D, Phelps, Samuel Leeds 

P. D. WHITMORE, Actuary, 
40 Wall-strect, New York 
Ww. N. Buaxeman, M.D , Medical Examiner, 92-tt 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 108 Broapway, con. Pine-sr. 


Established under the new law of the State, witha 
guarantee 


j CAPITAL OF $100,000, 
invested in United States Stocks, and pledged for the 
obligations of the Company, 


Offers, upon the mutual principles, to insure : 

Ist. The lives of individuals for one or more years, or 
for life. 4 ; 

2d. For joint lives, the amount payable at the death 
of either. 
3d. Against accident by travel, for short or long jour- 
neys. 

4th. To insure the payment of a certain amount at a 
future period by the payment of a small annual premium, 
the assured in either case to PARTICIPATE IN ALL THE 
PROFITS OF THE Company. 

_Any party may waive the right to the profits of the 
Company, and in all cases where this is done the rate of 
premium is considerably less. —, 

The advantages of Life Insurance are widely under 
stood. To the husband, a father of humble means, it 
affords an ample guarantee of support to his family after 
death, by the investment of a trifling amount per an- 
num, and no prudent man should neglect to avail him 
self of its benefits. 

Payments of Premiums arranged to accommodate tho 
assured, 

Any information desired cheerfully given at the office 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Mynd’t Van Schaick, David Austen, 

Caleb 8. Woodhull, Ambrose C. Kingsland, 

Edwin D. Morgan, Enoch Dean, 

Wm. Burger, Nath'l G. Hradford, 

D. Henry Haight, Edwin J. Brown, 

ki. J. Anderson, James C. Baldwin, 

Eleazar Parmly, Ww. K. § > 

John 8. Williams, David S N Ir., 

D. Austin Muir, “Lewis L. Loder, 

Geo. D. Phelps, Jobn P. Brown, 

Denton Pearsall, J.B. Herrick, 

Ledward Haight, John P. Were, 

m. J. Valentine, Danie! Burtnewt, 

Humphrey Phelpa, George Webb 

John S. Harris, John A. Merritt, 

George Hastings, Henry Stokes, 

Silas C. Herring, James Van Norden. 

A. A. Alvord, 

ALONZO A. ALVORD, President 
C. Y. Wemp te, Secretary. 
Reynotps & Van Scnaick, Attorneys and Counsel 
Axpram Dunors, M.D., Medical Examiner, at the oflice 
from 2 to 8 o’clock, daily. 

Wittarp Parker, M.D., Consulting Physician 
S6-tow ly 





Blue Canton China. 
EBENEZBR COLLAMORE, 
293 Broapway, near Stewart's, 

HS just received an invoice of this very durable 

Ware, for sale by the Set or Piece. 
Also, Covered Vegetable Dishes, separate. 
BR@OKLYN FLINT Gidss. 
E. C. has now on hand a complete assortment of rich 
—— engraved Glass from this very celebrated manu- 


ry. 

Also, ENGLISH, FRENCH and BOHF MIAN Cut, 
Colored, and Engraved Glass—all of which will be sold 
at low prices. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA, 
Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sets—to which the attention of 
the public is respectfully invited. 
FANCY GOODS. 

Bisque Figures, Cologne Bottles, Bouquet Holders, 

Vases, Match Boxes, Alumets, &c., together with a va 


~~ of Fancy Articles, both useful and ornamental. 
101-26t 





DIETZ, BROTHER & CO., 
Nos. 139 WiLLiaM anv 13 Joun-streeTs, New Yor, 
Manufacturers of every variety of 
Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 

GAS FIXTURES of all kinds made to order, and 
Service Pipe put in buildings. Also, importer* © 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
all articles in their line of business. They are alse 
manufacturing CALIFORNIA GOLD RETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to 99-tf 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octave 
DOUBLE ACTION HARPS, 


W aREROOMS 295 Broapway, 

‘AVE always on hands a large and elegant collection 
of these beautiful Instruments, with ever article 
connected with the Harp, of the best quality, and et 
moderate ——. A list of prices and descriptions can 

be received by mail, single postage. 

J. F. BROWN. Ee 

10-ly London and Now York, entablished 1810. 
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EDITORIAL ARRI 


The editors of this journal 
Josrerpn P. Tuompson, and 
When Mr. Storrs entered 
he reserved the right t 
whenever the paper shoulc 
lished. Except for the abs 
would therefore have done s 
of this year. But in conse 
he will continue to contribu: 
columns ; being relieved, ho 
supervision and responsibil 
of his own articles. These 
initial, 8. 

Dr. Bacon is at present tr: 
the East, and his correspor 
paper during the year with 
European and Oriental scen 
tutions. 

tev. Grorce B. Cueeves 
Henry Warp Beecuer, (¥ 
contributors to the editorial 

The Assistant Editor is Re 


The elaborate and polishe 
contributor Cuurcrt, will als 
sion of historical, theologica 
tical questions according to 1 
readers have for several we 
corps of domestic and foreig 
supply all matters of intellig 
their several fields. 


Domestic Cor 


FROM OUR BOSTON CE 


Bost 

THE REAL MASSACHUSE 

The question is occasion: 
the real sentiment of the } 
and religious masses of Ma 


ence to the questions that ag 
getat the right answer to thi 
to the columns of the Post n 
not even to that of the Com 
the town-talk of rail-car and 
fireside converse of the inte 
1o the utterances of the clergy 
untrue in the lens of city ten 
which distorts and discolors 
people, as it passes througl 
Massachusetts, as a body, a 
disunionists in theory, as Dar 
far from supporting the Fug 
fact, as William Lloyd Garris 
system of slavery, root and b 
of it more now than ever } 
abhor it more. They love 
stand by it; and so they lov 
stand by that. If aman we 
knows how to get what he y 
the Union in its place—and 
ity in their place—and will tal 
to sneer at the higherlaw. 17 
of Massachusetts (perhaps a 
work is done through the ci 
ceptional) sympathize from 
noble position which has bee 
umns. .Some of them would 
for themselves, but even they 
you do it. Their heart thr 
generous and heroic endeay 
frowning front of indignant — 
and maintain the glorious doc! 
and prove ourselves worthy t 
in the same land with their co 
the rock whereon they trod. 
Sermon after sermon has bee 
country pulpits—kindly, yet 
ing the reverence of the peopl 
as supreme—and the God-give 
sole arbitrator on disputed ; 
these have been urged by thei 
and a most mighty and credi 
be made of these solemn cour 
heart answers to them. It; 
among these hills. Seed iss 
ating all along our New Engla 
will grow up into a harvest, | 
of those politicians wkose p 
they steer steadfast through 
Science, and all storms of op] 
@ cotton ball, so spun and wor 
in their purse, and office in th 
Magy good men, it is true, 
son, and the semi-abolition, 
whereon he rides at present. 
Garrison, there would be ma 
abolitionists, But it is not in 
the most disgusting ultraisms 1 
chusetts into the deep infamy 
bottom of which lies the “Fu 


THE ELECTIO! 

THE election is yet demi 
been chosen by the Senate ; a 
loting in the House, was sti 
from a majority over all. Ar 
been postponed a fortnight. 
quently the growth of time, it 
if this most important act of 
then be consummated. Mea 
pt en is a man of hono 
bis prose leioare to enjoy 1 

: gular position. 
THE BOSTON KNoOc 

All “ Rochester » and «sy 
“upon Avon,” or otherwise) ke 
to withdraw. Their diminis 
wanted in this community, | 
knockings, real Boston ones. 
other place, has disgorged it 
For the sum of one dollar, | 
thumping conversation can 
desired ghost. 

This is with us no mere vi 
aflair. Divines and philosopt 
poets, are among the knock 
seems to be the most sought z 
of the other world, The folk 
a serious communication to 
signature of W. M. Fernal 
preaches weekly in this city- 
most refined and transcendent 
art, as it exists at this center. 
edge. Let it be premised tha 
place through Mr. Sunderiar 
presence of an intelligent con 
gentlemen, under circumstan: 
deception impossible. (I sel 
questions.) 

“Dr. Wo. Extery Cuann 
answer some questions 2 
Ras it your spirit that prod 


to 


are 
iat ai de 
me a Pressive realiz 
i ge 


Did you, as soon as you 


